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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE FIRST EPISTLE OF IGNATIUS. 


Tcxarius, who is also called Theo- things, that being subject to the bishop 
phorus, to the Church which is at and presbytery, ye many be sanctified 
Ephesus in Asia deservedly blessed, in all things. Yet I do not prescribe 
health in Jesus Christ and in his im- to you as though I myself were any 
maculate grace. thing; but since charity suffereth me 

I have learned your character in the not to hold my peace, I have taken 
Church, that according to the faith and this occasion of warning you to be sub- 
love which is in Christ, ye are follow- ject to the will of God; for even 
ers of God, and stir yourselves up to Christ, the znscparable life of believers, 
ood works by the efficacy of his blood: 18 the will of God, and in like manner 
aud that more especially since ye heard the bishops of his Church, within their 
that I had been sent in bonds out of Several limits, are of the will of Christ. 


Syria for our common name and hope, _It_1s your duty, therefore, to yield 
expecting to combat with wild beasts Obedience to your bishop, which indeed 
at Rome, in order that by martyrdom Ye do; forif in so short an intercourse 
{ may attain to be his disciple, who of- 1 contracted with him an intimate and 
fered himself a sacrifice for us. spiritual friendship, how much happier 

t have learned also how numerous a /S your lot, united to himasthe Church 
yeople ye are, from Onesimus your to Christ, and as Christ to the Father. 
bishop, whom I entreat you that after Let no one deceive himself: if any one 
Christ ye love, and endeavour to con- be estranged from the altar he is bereft 
form yourselves tohisexample. Bless- Of the bread of life. For ifthe prayer 


ed be he who hath made you worthy of one or two be of so much efficacy, 
of such a pastor! With respect to how much more that of the Bishop 


Burrhus, your deacon, it is my wish and Church united? He, therefore, 
that he may continue,* for your honour Who separates himself from the public 
and that of your bishop. Crocus also, ®8semblies, is puffed up with pride, 
who is a pattern of charity, reliéved and hath condemned himself. 
me in all my wants, and may the father _, And the more modest you perceive 
of Jesus Christ relieve him, together him to be, the more is he entitled to 
with Onesimus, Burrhus, Euplus, and Teverence. For whom the father of 
Pronto, through whose services I have the family hath sent to govern his 
been made partaker of the bounty of household, him ye are bound to re- 
you all! Iffam worthy, may I also be Ceive as the master who sent him. 
made partaker of your company to And, indeed, Onesimus himself com- 
eternity ! mends your decency and good order, 
But it behoves you, brethren, to glo- declaring that ye all walk according to 
‘ify Christ, who hath glorified you, the truth, and that heresy hath no place 
‘hat in obedience ye be perfect, of the ®mong you. 
‘ame mind, and speaking the same But there are some of other Chur- 
* There is at present some ambiguity in the ches, who use the name of Christ de- 
word waeeewac, from our ignorance of the Ceitfully, whom ye ought to avoid as 


eticulan proumetueces ofthe case. It may, wild beasts that bite in secret. ‘The 
ma most probably aocs, mean, “continue in cure of such wounds is not easv: but 


is office.” 
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there is one physician: God existing 
in the nature of man, the true life in 
death, of Mary and of God,* first pas- 
sibie and then impassible, the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

Let no one, therefore, seduce you: 
for 1 know that there are persons who 
have come to you teaching perverse 
things, Against these ye have hitherto 
shut your ears, neither have ye per- 
mitted them to sow their tares among 
you: tor ye are adorned in all things 
with the precepts of Christ, wherefore 
I rejoice that 1am accounted worthy 
to confer with you by letter, and to be 
partuker of your joey, since your chief 
regards are fixed upon the life tocome, 
and the object of your love is God. 
Yet ye are touched by a feeling of 
charity towards men, for whom ye 
pray without ceasing, since there is 
hope that they may come to repent- 
ance. Permit them also to be taught 
by your example. Oppose their wrath 
by mildness, their lofty speeches by 
humility, their curses by prayer, their 
errors by firmness in the faith. Let 
us shew ourselves to be their brethren 
by acis of kindness, approving our- 
selves herein the followers of God. 
Letevery one jearn to endure injuries, 
to be defrauded, to be contemned. 
These are the last times: let us dread 
the long suffering of God, lest it turn 
to our condemnation: and while we 
fear the wrath to come let us rejoice 
in present grace, that we may be found 
in Christ, and live according to the 
pattern which he hath set us. 

Let us esteem nothing becoming, 
nothing beautiful, without him, whose 
bonds | bear, and bind them upon me 
as spiritual bracelets, that I may be 
found in the place of the Ephesian 
Church, who have ever been united to 
the Apostles through the power of 
Christ. 

I know whol am, and to whom I 
write: I am condemned; ye have cb- 
tained mercy: I am exposed to dan- 
ver; ye are confirmed in security. 
Ye are the supporters of those who 
are slain in the cause of God, the fel- 


* Kas te Mapas xasex Ox. Thave thought 
it more prudent to render these words 
Hterally, than to venture upon a pareplrastic 
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low servants of Paul (in whose foot- 
steps may I be found‘) who having 
remembered you in an entire Epistle, 
attained to martyrdom. 

Endeavour, therefore, to assemble 
more frequently together, in order to 
praise and give thanks to God; for 
when ye meet often in one place, the 
power of Satan is weakened by your 
concord, since nothing is more excel. 
lent thai spiritual harmony, by which 
all discord in heaven and on earth is 
extinguished. 

Ye, indeed, are ignorant of none of 
these things, if ye have perfect faith in 
Christ and love towards each other, for 
faith and love are the beginning and end 
of the spiritual life. Faith is the prin- 
ciple, and charity the consummation. 

It is better to be silent and to be 
something, than to profess much and 
to benothing. Yet itis good to teach, 
if the teacher be duely influenced by 
his own instructions. He that hath 
the Word of Jesus can hear him when 
silent no less than when he speaketh, 
for it was the same teacher who spake 
and it was done, and who worketh in 
silence what is equally worthy of God. 
Nothing is hidden from him: the se- 
crets of our hearts are naked and ex- 
posed before him. Let us, therefore, 
seek to do every thing upon this prin- 
ciple, that he dwelleth in us, that we 
may be his temples, and that he may 
truly be the inmate of our hearts. Be 
not deceived, my beloved brethren, se- 
ducerst shall not inherit the kingdom 

God: and if they who know not 
God: and practise these things are 
punished with death, how much more 
those who corrupt and defile believers, 
for whom Christdicd. Such assuredly 
shall go into everlasting fire, as well 
as those who hearken to them. 

My eleansing is tle spirit of the 
cross: a stumbling block to unbe- 
lievers, but unto us life and health. 
“Where is the wise, where is the 
scribe?” For our God, Jesus Christ, 
Was conceived in the womb of Mary; 
according to the dispensation of the 

{I have thought proper to render cixoos2f* 
by this gene sral terin; but the crime spe 
cifically intended was punished, even by th 
laws of pagan Rome, with death; which ¢s- 
plains the following words. 
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Father by the power of the Holy 


Ghost. He was also born and baptized, 
that by his baptism he might cleanse 
the water of purification for us. 

If it be the will of God, and I am ac- 
counted worthy through your prayers, 
that I should write to you again, I will 
declare to you more fuily the dispen- 
sation of God in the new man Christ 
Jesus, his sufferings and resurrection, 
together with the nature of faith and 
love. For ye all with one accord, by 
grace, meet together through one faith 
in one Jesus Christ, who was born of 
the seed of David, at once the Son otf 


God and man, that ye may obey your, 


bishop and presbytery with undivided 
hearts, breaking together one bread, 
which is the medicine of immortality 
and the antidote of death. 

Brethren, I put myself in the place 
of your souls, and of those whom for 
the honour of God ye sent to Smyrna, 
and I love Polycarp as affectionately 
as you do. Remember me as Christ re- 
membereth you. Pray for the Church 
which is in Syria, whence J am 
carried in bonds to Rome, the least 
of believers there, yet accounted wor- 
thy to glorify God. Farewell in God 
the Father and Jesus Christ our com- 
mon hope. 








Tothe Elitor of the Christian Observer. 
Amonest the “daily rules’’ prescri- 
bed by Lavater for his own observance, 
I found the following : 

“ T will read every day a chapter 
in the Bible, and particularly in the 
Gospel, and select some sentiment or 
other from the chapters I read, and 
revolve tt frequently in my mind.” 

In imitation of the example of La- 
vater, which, if generally followed, 
Would lead to much spiritual improve- 
ment, having read the 13th chapter of 
the Apocalypse, I selected for the 
Subject of my meditation the words, 
“The Lamb of God slain from the 
ioundations of the world,” and send 
for insertion, in your excellent publi- 
cation, the reflections which occurred 
‘o me on that awful passage. 

Iam Sir,’ 
Your constant realer and admirer, 
OMICHKON. 


Reflections on Revelations xiii. 8. 
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REv. xiii. 8. 
The Lamb of God slain from the foun- 
dation of the World. 

Whoever peruses the Holy Scrip- 
tures with that temper and attention, 
with which they ought always to be 
read, will remark innumerable ex- 
pressions calculated to alarm his fears, 
excite his hopes, and kindle in his 
breast a fervid spirit of piety and de- 
votion. 

Of this description is the awful 
and sublime passage in the Revela- 
tions, which I have selected for the 
subject of my meditations. It trans- 
ports us to the beginning of time, and 
discloses the eternal counsels of divine 
wisdom, and the provisions of infinite 
benevolence, for restoring fallen belp- 
less man to the image of his maker, 
and to the favor of an offended God. 
It disperses the dark cloud, whichssin 
had spread over the newly created 
world. It announces the opening of 
the gates of immortality, which had 
been closed against man in conse- 


equence of his disebedience and deme- 


rit. And it reveals to us the fountain 
in which alone the defilement of sin 
can be cleansed, that of the blood of 
‘the Lamb slain from the foundation 
of the world.” 

To this object let us direct our de- 
vout contemplations ; it is the rock of 
our faith, the source from which piety 
derives all its hope and confidence, a 
sure refuge against the calamities of 
this life, the promise of an eternity of 
bliss. The Lamb of God slain from 
the foundation of the world,” is no 
unmeaninge metaphor; it is Jesus, 
“the Lamb of God which taketh away 
the sin of the world.”? This is the 
mystery which angels desired to look 
into, and which, in fulness of time, 
was revealed for the consolation of a 
guilty, desponding, and perishing 
world. 

This is he, who was obscurely an- 
nounced to our first parents, as the 
redeemer of their fallen race. It isto 
him, that the promise of the Almighty 
to Abraham refers, “In thy seed shall 
all the familjes of the earth be bless- 
ed.’ The circumstances of the sa- 
crifice of Isaac afford atypical rep- 
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resentation of the solemn and impor- 
tant sacrifice of the Son of God. The 
various expiations for sin, prescribed by 
the ceremonizl law of the Jews, pre- 
figure the oblationand atonement on the 
cross. This was the star that was to 
come out of Israel; and the sceptre, 
seen in prophetic vision by Balaam, 
which should rise out of Jacob. This 1s 
Jesus, whose coming and sufferingsare 
so minutely foretold and pathetically 
described byIsaiah. This is the son of 
the virgin, predicted by the same pro- 
phet; and his triumphantexclamation— 
“For unto us a child is born, unto usa 
son is given, and the government shall 
be upon his shoulder,and his name shall 
be called Wondertul, Counsellor, the 
Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, 
the Prince of Peace,’’ is verified and 
fulfilled in the personof Jesus, ‘ the 
Lamb of God slain from the founda- 
tionfsf the world.”’ 

‘© What is man that thou art mind. 
fulof him, and the son of man that 
thou visitest him !”? was the pious effu- 


sion of the royal psalmist on contem-e 


plating the wonders of the visible 
creation. How would his astonish- 
ment, his rapture, his devotion have 
been excited, if he had seen the in- 
carnation and sufferings of the Son of 
God, for the redemption of mankind. 
The magnificence of the orb of day 
attracts the admiration of the world, 
and his effulgence dazzles the eyes of 
all beholders: brilliant as he is, he is 
but the creature of the Almighty, ap- 
pointed by him to measure time, to 
diffuse warmth and light, to give vi- 
gour to life, and life to vegetation. 
But Jesus, the sun of righteousness, 
the true object of spiritual contempla- 
tion, was begotten of his Father, be- 
fore all worlds, dwelling in his glory 
from all eternity. His beams are the 
rays of divine mercy and benevolence, 
dissipating the gloom of sin, cheer- 
ing the sinner’s heart, kindling the 
flames of devotion in the pious breast, 
and by their animating powers re- 
calling the dead to life, and re- 
producing the divine image, obscured 
and defaced by the pollution of sin. 

Is this the language of truth or of 
mystery? it is both: but God has 
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spoken, and it is our duty to believe, 


to be grateful, and to adore. The 
world by wisdom knows not God, and 
we know no more of him, than what 
he hath thought proper to reveal of 
himself. All creation is a mystery ; 
our birth, our life, our death, and 
the ways of providence, are not less 
mysterious to our finite understand- 
ings than our resurrection from the 
dead, and the redemption of mankind 
through the atoning blood of a cruci- 
fied Saviour. 

Behold here the malignity of sin, 
which could require se great a sacri- 
fice! Behold, the merciful love of 
God which could provide it ! Whilst 
our souls dwell in the flesh, the foul 
nature of sin, in its full enormity, may 
not be conceivable by us We feel 
ourselves affected and disordered by 
it; and the soul, gloomy and restless 
under its dominion, 1s incapable of per- 
ceiving the mercy and benevolence 


of its Creator, and of that return of 


gratitude and affection, which his 
mercy and goodness every moment 
claim. 

The diabolical explosions of malice, 
hatred, revenge, lust, and jealousy, 
which so frequently excite our detes- 
tation and abhorrence, are visible ; but 
the malignant quality, which engen- 
ders and nourishes them, is no sensi- 
ble object; nor can our observation 
reach all the consequences of sin. 
The effects of a single act of iniquity, 
though we cannot trace them, may. ex- 
tend to generations unborn; and as 
earthquakes and tempests disfigure 
and disturb the earth and its atmos- 
phere, so sin disorders and agitates the 
moral world. But the moral govern- 
ment of the Almighty, like all his 
perfections, is infinite : it is not cir- 
cumscribed by the sphere which we 
inhabit; and the contagion of human 
iniquity, (I mention the supposition 
with difidence), may have an influence 
beyond the limits of our earth, like the 
principle of attraction which, to us in- 
visible, operates between the sun and 
the revolving planets. Sin is rebel- 
lion against the sovercign ruler of the 
universe, it is enmity to him, and the 
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holiness. Light and darkness—the 
concentrated splendour of a thousand 
suns opposed to the deepest gloom, af- 
fords a faint elucidation of the infinite 
opposition between the impurity of 
sin and the purity of our Creator. All 
elucidations derived from human ideas, 
or sensible analogies, must be infinitely 
inalequate to describe it; but the 
atonement made to divine justice for 
the expiation of sin, which naturally 
rouses all the efforts of the imagina- 
tion to conceive the malignity of it, 
is alone a stupendous and alli-sufficient 
demonstration of its character. 

He by whom the Father made all 
worlds, the brightness of the Father’s 
glory, and the express image of his 
person, who upholdeth all things by 
the word of his power, to whom the 
Father saith, “ Thy throne, O God! 
is for ever and ever ;” this divine per- 
son laid aside his glory, became man, 
and suffered his blood to be shed, as 
an atonement for the sins of the world. 

The punishment of sin in the world 
‘o come is described, in the New 
Testament, in terms of terrific import, 
in language suitable to the magnitude 
of the atonement required forit. The 
Son of God is the expiatory sacrifice : 
the worm that never dies, the fire that 
is never quenched, mark the dreadful 
nature of the punishment which inevi- 
tably awaits impenitent sinners. If 
the death of the Son of God were 
necessary to redeem his people from 
their sins, what conclusion can the 
consideration suggest, as to the nature 
of that punishment, but that indeed it 
must be most terrible. 

Enough has now been said on the 
character of sin, toimpress our minds 
with the deepest humiliation, (which, 
but for the light of revelation, would 
sink into despair), when we reflect 
upon ourselves as the polluted off- 
spring of a corrupt stock. On this 
point, the word of God is positive and 
explicit. Behold I was shapen in ini- 
quity, says David, and in sin did my 
mother conceive me. How can he be 
clean that is born of a woman? says 
‘ob; yea, the stars are not pure inthe 
‘¢ht of God, bow much less man, that 
Sa worm. ‘There is nene righteous, 
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no not one ; there is none that under- 
standeth, there is none that seeketh af- 
ter God: all have sinned, and come 
short of the glory of God, says St. 
Paul. 

If God be of purer eyes than to be- 
hold iniquity, as the prophet Habakkuk 
teaches, well may we ask, in the words 
of Job, How can man be justified with 
God? Let us then, as becometh crea- 
tures formed out of the dust of the 
earth, as sinners and suppliants, pros- 
trating ourselves before the throne of 
divine grace, ask of him who can 
alone resolve the question. His ans- 
‘wer Is ready, Through the blood of 
the Lamb slain from the foundation of 
the world! for the blood of Jesus 
cleanseth frem all sin. 

If such then be the character of sin, 
what shall we say to those who makea 
mock of it, who consider the grossest 
violations of the lawsof God as venial 
trespasses, and indulge their sensual 
appetites without fear or restraint? 
Poor, deluded, infatuated mortals, 
whom the majesty of omnipotence 
awes not, who deride the terrors of his 
vengeance, who reject the gracious 
offers of his pardon and mercy, and, in 
the language of the New Testament, 
crucify Christ again. Yet think, ere 
the grave closes upon you, ere eternity 
opens to receive you, that hope will 
then be no more. You will then call 
upon the mountains and rocks—* Fall 
on us, and hide us from the face of 
him that sittech upon the throne, and 
from the wrath of the Lamb.” May 
the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness, ere yet it be too late, awaken 
your fears, and rouse you to repent- 
ance ; and may the Holy Spirit im- 
print this awful truth upon your souls, 
and enable you, through faithin Christ, 
io live up to the sense of it: “ With- 
out holiness no man shall see the 
Lord.” 

If such, again, be the character of 
sin, and such the state of human na- 
ture under the dominion of it, what 
shall we say to others, who professing 
themselves believers in Christ, consi- 
der the scriptural expressions of the 
washing of reveneration, and the pre- 
newing of the Ifoly Ghost as terms of 
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no signification, or application, to 
Christians of these days. Are the 
words of our Saviour to Nicodemus of 
no meaning, “ Except a man be born 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of 
Ged ;” and, “that which is born of the 


flesh is flesh, and that which is born of 


the spirit is spirit?’ Heaven is the re- 
sidence of the spirits of the just made 
perfect, carnal ideas have no admit- 
tance there, and the atonement on the 
cross will not avail without that spirit- 
ual renewal, that purification of the 
heart and affections, which the Gospel 
throughout inculcates as indispensably 
necessary to salvation, and ascribes to 
the operation of divine agency on the 
heart of man. ‘To them, I also say, 
poor, deluded, infatuated mortals, may 
you, through the grace of God, be 
transformed by the renewing of your 
mind, that ye may prove what is that 
good, and acceptable, and perfect will 
of God; and that beiny created anew 
in Christ Jesus unto good works, you 
may not be estranged trom God. 
Blessed, thrice blessed are those, 
whom,the Ifoly Spirit enables to sce 
in Jesus, as it were personified, the 
love of God reconciling man to him- 
self: who rejoice in their salvation 
through Christ, like a bird escaped 
from the snares of the fowler, like a 
child finding refuge in its” parents’ 
arms from impending destruction, or 
like a banished criminal restored to 
his country, and the society of his 
friends. Such is the yoy of a true be- 
tiever in Jesus, whcn he compares the 
period of his estrangement from God, 
with the consolations of his regenerate 
state. With passions subdued, and af- 
fections spiritualized, inflamed with 
love for God and Christ,and filled with 
charity to man, he finds all joy and 
peace in believing : 
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with all patience and eratitude, he pre- 
pares to attend the bridal feast of the 
Lamb slain from the foundation of the 
world, and assumes his wedding gar. 
ment“ washed white’’ with his blogg, 
Believing yet humble, animated but not 
presumptuous, hoping yet fearing, he 
lifts up his eyes and his hand to Gad 
and his Saviour, and joining the chorus 
of the angelic host, exclaims with pi- 
ous rapture, Blessing, and honour, and 
glory, and power, be unto him that sit- 
teth upon the throne, and unto the 
Lamb, forever and ever.—Amen. 
= 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Tue following thought, which struck 
me the other day, as it relates toa 
very important passage (6th verse of 
the 9th of Isaiah), I have taken the li. 
berty to send you, leaving you to make 
what use of it you think proper. If 
the words 7338 were rendered ac- 
cording to the Arabic idiom, they 
would signify “eminently endowed 
with eternity,’ which would be equiv- 
alent to ® The Eternal.” For this sig- 
nification, vide Richardson’s G. page 
56, his Lexicon, as also Castel’s and 
Schindler’s in root 73%. 

This interpretation has the advan- 
tages of being casy and natural, and 
also of being guarded against the gloss 
of those who deny the eternal sonship 
of Christ. 


we oS > eeT 
. To the Editor ot the Christian Observer. 
IIAvinc been much interested and 


pleased, by an anecdote to which you 

have given a place ina late number, | 
(Vol. I. p. 651) respecting the re- 
ceived translation of the Bible; I beg | 
leave to express my earnest hopes, | 
that i, and your publi (ion ID grenec- 
ral, will be attended with a good effect. | 
At the same time I feel a wish, with | 
your leave, to resume the subject; ang 

to Wupress it more stron ly, not only 
Hnon those, who at once displ iy a little 
a rood deal of vanity, by 
ss censures of th 


learnine and 


fie qe nl and neocle 


lnelish version; but more especially 
y ¥ of¢ mutionto yout prous hat iil 
leaned readers, acainst the insidious 
emipts of Sociprmns. to shake, hi 
(hese 3 the foundation of ft 
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faith and hope. One ought not Aastily 
to adduce so heavy a charge as this, 
against alarge body of professed Chris- 
tians; nor would I be understood to 
imply, that every member of that body 
is capable of intentionally falsifying 
the oracles of truth ; but I may appeal 
to the instances given ina late publica- 
tiomy entitled—" Scrutator’s Review of 
the Controversy between Mr. L'uller 
and Mr. Vidler,”’ for sufficient evidence 
of the justice of this charge against 
certain individuals, as well as of the in- 
justice of their claim to superior learn- 
ing; and a recent occurrence, within 


my own observation, has convinced me_ 


of the very pernicious consequences 
of the practices alluded to, which seem 
to me, Sir, to have a direct tendency 
to lead serious persons, who have not 
had the advantage of a literary educa- 
tion, into endless and universal scep- 
ticism. <A parishioner of my own, en- 
gagred in trade, and educated as men 
usually are for that line of life, was 
led, by a very serious and inquiring 
turn of mind, to devote most of his 
leisure time to the perusal of books 
upon religious subjects. So long as 
his attention was princtpally directed 
to works of a practical mature, this 
landable practice was productive of 
the happiest effects, both upon his con- 
duct and his peace. But in an evil 
hour, a new translation of the New 
Testament, by a celebrated Socinian, 
was put into his hands. ‘The positive 
confidence, and dexterous artifices of 
the writer, in proposing numberless 
alterations, tovether with an ostenta- 
tious display of literature,and unbound- 
cd pretensions to the great advantages 
of modern improvements in criticism, 
made just such an impression 
upon the mind of my friend, as might, 
I think, naturally be expected. Wiath- 
wit being, by any means, settled upon 
lis new foundation, or satisfied with 
is stability, he seems to be almost as 
weapable of being influenced by the 
testimony of seripture, as one 


have 
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ought he knows, it may be. At the 
same time he acknowledges, that his 
mind is exceedingly ill at ease: he 
sees himself entirely at the mercy of 
his translator; nor does it appear to 
him, that any way is open to obtain 
perfect satisfaction of mind, but by 
commencing the sti ty of the Greek 
language, at a period of life, and inthe 
midst of occupations, which render 
such an undertaking perfectly hopeless. 
fhe obvious resource which a right 
faith in the promises of the Gospel 
would present toa believer, under such 
embarrassing circumstances, that of 
prayer for the divine guidance and in- 
struction, is itself precluded, by the 
peremptory denial, that any teaching 
of the Spirit of God can be now ex- 
pected. 

Althourh I have entered into the 
detail of this case, I do not conceive, 
Sir, that it is by any means singular. 
jut it will be well, if any of your 
readers may learn from hence to avoid, 
not only this painful and distressing 
situation of mind, but the imminent 
dancer to which it leads of total aposta- 
cy from “the truth as it is in Jesus.” 
Lict those who, from their mode of edu- 
cation, are exposed to attacks on this 
quarter, beware lest they hastily receive, 
asdmprovements inthe translation of the 
Scriptures, what are yery frequently 
alterations for the worse. Let them 
recollect, that there are current prejyu- 
dices in favour of novelty, quite as 
strong, and olten more dangerous, than 
any of those which arise from anexces- 
sive reverence for antiquity. Let them 
by no means place implicit confidence 
in a translation, which bears strong 
marks of its being written by a decided 
partizan; such, for instance, as having: 
all the proposed alterations tending one 
way, all evidently made with one object 
in view, aud calculated to serve one 
particular purpose. ‘This is obviously 
lar from being the case with the re- 
ct ived translation : for it not only leaves 


the sense Open inoimany ambiptious pas 


sues, where a Dbiotted attachment tu 
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rendering several passages in the way 
least likely to support the known senti- 
ments of the translators. (As in Acts 
xiii. 38. and Hebrews iil. 3, &c.) 

Let me conclude with referring your 
readers to the case of the primitive 
Christians. They had, in general, little 
access to the Hebrew Scriptures, but 
by the medium of a Greek translation ; 
and no competent judge will undertake 
to say, that the Septuagint was so faith- 
ful or so accurate a translation as our 
common Bible. Yet never do we find 
our Lord and his Apostles, in their nu- 
merous quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment, troubling and confusing their 
hearers with various readings, or vari- 
ous renderings. i KE. X. 

To the Christian Observer. 
SPEAKING lately with a friend upon the 
frst of the four Queries in page 577, 
line 28, of your first volume, namely, 
Whether justification, absolution from 
guilt, forgiveness of sins, and being ac- 
counted righteous, are not synonymous 
terms for the same blessing; he told 
me, what I was not aware of, that it 
was decided by Caivin in the affirma. 
tive ; and in proof of the assertion, pro- 
duced from his writings some extracts, 
which I here send you; as the opinion 
of this great reformer, upon a point of 
such importance, may be acceptable to 
many of your readers. B. 1. 


In the 13th Chapter of the .4ce¢s ver. 
38 and 39, St. Paul thus addresses the 
Jews: Beit known unto you therefore, 
men and brethren, that through this man 
7s fireached unto you the forgiveness of 
sins; and by him all that believe are jus- 
tified from all things, from which ye could 
not be gustified by the law of Moses. 

“From this passage,” says Calvin, 
“ may casily be demonstrated the true 
meaning of the term justification, when- 
ever it occurs elsewhere, namely, to be 
absolved or liderated.* Again, in the 
same paragraph he observes, ‘ Zhat 
man is justified by Christ, whois freely 
discharged from the guilt and sentence 
of cternal death under which he before 


* Locus hic facilé demonstrat, quid valeat 
alibi passim justificandi verbum, nempe, libe- 
rari ct absolvi, Calvin in loco. 


lay; this is the righteousness of faith, 
when God accounts us righteous by not 
imputing our Iniquities,t 

Upon the 4th chapter of the Epistle 
to the Romans ver. 6, 8, where we read, 
Even as David describeth the blessedness 
of the man unto whom God imputeth 
righteousness, without works; saying, 
Blessed are they whose iniquities are for- 
given,and whose sins are covered ; blessed 
is the man towhom the Lord will not im- 
fiute sin: the same author observes, 
that from the proposition here advanc- 
ed, namely, Zhat God justifies by not 
impfuting iniquity, we are taught ‘‘ that 
in the Epistles of Paul, nothing more 
is meant by justification than remission 
of sins.”’{ 

In his Jnstitutions, the same thing is 
asserted more at length, and if possible, 


in a manner still more express and 


decisive. 
“If,” says he, “ we lay aside all con- 
tention about words, and consider only 
how the thing itself is represented to 
us, no doubt can remain upon the sub- 
ject. St. Paul evidently meant the 
blessing of Justification when he thus 
wrote to the :phesians, chap. i. ver. 5 
and 6. Jlaving firedestinated us to the 
adopfition of children by Jesus Christ to 
himself according to the good fileasure of 
his will, to the praise of the glory of his 
grace, wherein he hath made us accefited 
in the beloved: which accefitance the 
Apostle elsewhere expresses (Romans 
lili. 24,) by being justified freely by his 
grace, This,in the 4thto the Romans, 
he denominates zmputation of righteous- 
ness, and makes no hesitation to place 
it in the remission of sins.’? Calvin then 
proceeds to cite the whole passage from 
verse 6 to 8 in'the above chapter, where 
righteousness without works is said to be 
imputed to him whose iniquities are for- 
given, and whose sins are covered, and 
to whom God will not impute sin; and 
adds, ‘ Here certainly the question 


+ Justificatur per Christum qui a reatu et 
judicio xterne mortis, quibus obnoxius erat, 
gratis solvitur. Hec est fidei justitia, dum 
nos pro justis habet Deus, peccata non impu- 
tando, Cal. in loc. 

$ Quibus verbis (nempé quod Deus homi- 
nes justificat peccatum non imputando) do- 
cemur, justitiam Paulo nihil esse quam re- 
mpissionem peccatorum, Id. in leco. 
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Again —Upon the 19th and 2lIst 

verses In the fifth chapter of the Second 
Mpistie ta the Corinthians, where it is 
sald, that God was in Cari 
the world unto himself, not imputing their 
tresfiasses 3; and that he made him to be 
sim for us, who k sin, that we 
might be made the righteousness of God 
in him: he thus conments—** Here the 
Apostle indiscriminately uses the words 
righteousness and reconciliation, to sig- 
nify to us, that they mutually include 
each other. At the same time he shews 
us, that the way of obtaining righteous- 
ness is by the non-imputation of sin: 
wheretore ict no one for the future make 
A question in what manner we are jus- 
tified, since he is here told, that God 
reconciles us to himself by not imput- 
ing Our trespasses.’’} Anda little a after 1 
he observes, that, according to the 
—— remission and righteousness 
are absolutely same thing (idem 
preteen esse.) 

From the above passages, I think it 
fully : -_ppears, that in the opinion of Cal- 
vin, the terms Jusi ‘Ticatio 1m; reconciliation, 

ness Gf sins,and being accounted 

ecus, ave, in Scripture, to be un- 
Jerstood us synonymous expressions for 
the same blessing. 
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We think it right to add, that on the 
above point, most of the Protestant 
Churches abroad appear to have been 

* Atqne ut omittamus contentionem de 
voce rem ipsam si intuemur qualiter nobis de- 
scribitur, nulla manebit dubitatio. Nam Pau- 
lus ueceptionis gp e certé just ee em 
esignat, quum dicit ut Ephesios, cap. 1. ver. 
3 et 6, destinati su mus, &c. Id enim a quod 
alibi dicere solet, Deum eos gratuild justifi- 
care, Quarto autem capite ad Romanos, pri- 
mum appellat justitie #mputationem; nec 
eam dubitat in peccatorum remissione collo- 
care. Beatus homo inquit, 4 Davide dicitur 
cui Deus accepto fuit vel imputat Justitiam 
sine operibus, &c. Illic sane non de justifica- 
tionis parte, sed de ipsa tota disputat.—Calv. 
Just. lib. iti. can, nD. 4 

+ Justitiam et reconciliationem hic promis- 
cue nominat, ut alterum sub altero vicissim 
eontineri inteliigamus, Modum autem assig- 
nande hujus justitiz docet, dum nobis delicta 
non imputantur. Quare ne posthac dubites 
cuomode nos Deus justificat quum audis re- 
conciliart nos Ae non imputando delicta.— 
Calv. ibid. D 22. 
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in perfect unison with Calvin, as may 
be seen by a relerence to the writings 
of Jurieu, Placette, and others. Our 
early English divines secm to have held 
the same opinion, and not to have been 
accustomed to muke distinctions be- 
tween being justified, pardoned, &c. 
p—— — ___ | 
To the Editor of the Christian Ouserver. 

Some few years since a truly religious 
and intelligent lady was very strongly 
urged, by a plous relative, to unite hers 
self with the followers of Mr. Wesley. 
After much anxiety, she laid before a 
clergyman, in whom she had confi- 
dence, six questions, to which she re- 
quested his answers. The result was, 
that, by the blessing of God, she was 
freed from her doubts, and confirmed 
in her exclusive attachment to the es- 
tab&shed church. The questions and 
answers are subjoined. 

A slight correction, in one or two 
places, of an expression which might 
poss sibly have been misundersteod, is 
the only change which has been made. 

AMICUS, 





QUESTIONS PROPOSED. 
. What is it-to be * born again ?” 
(John i. 3.) 
How can we be assured that this 
work is accomplished in us? 
3S. What foundation from Scripture 
have we to believe that we may in this 
life be assured of our salvation, or that 
our sins are forgiven? 
4 May we believe that a conviction 
of forgiveness of sius in this life is 
often, or ever, an instantaneous opera- 
tion of the spirit, so strong and soclear 
as not to be mistaken by the person so 
operated upon? or Is it more frequent. 
ly a gradual work, by which the whole 
soul ts drawn to God? 
5. Can we not be in a stat 
tion without the conviction 


7 


e of salva- 
that cur 


sins ire forgiven ! 

Iias true faith In Christ these two 
fruits neveperaniy attending it; demi- 
nion over sin, and constant peace irom 


a sense of { forgiv eness? 





‘ 
ANSWERS, 
The Scriptures, Il apprehend, un- 
equivocally and most strongly inculcate 
» 
> 
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the two following facts.—Ist. That in 
consequence of our first parents having 
revolted from God, surrendering them- 
selves to the direction of the devil, and 
breaking the divine command which 
was to be the trial of their fidelity; all 
mankind inherit a fallen and corrupt 
nature, a nature prone to sin, and alicn- 
ated from the love and service of God. 
—2d. That in order for an individual 
to receive salvation through Christ, this 
original corrupt nature must undergoa 
radical change, and must be sanctified, 
thatis to say, it must be rendered by 
the operation of the Spirit of God es- 
sentially and totally different from what 
it was: it must be rendered holy, ab- 
horrent from sin, and warmly disposed 
to the love and service of God and 
Christ. This change is described in 
the New Testament under various figu- 
rative expressions, calculated partly, to 
denote the extreme magnitude of it, and 
partly to indicate z/s kind and effect. 
Thus it is termed “ to be born again,” 
“tobe born again ofthe Spirit.’"”” John 
Hi. 3—5. t Peter i. 23. “To bea 
new creature,” 2 Cor. y. 17. Gal. vi. 
15. To put off the old man, which 
is corrupt, and to be renewed in the 
spirit of our mind.”’ Ephes, iv. 22, 23. 
‘To put on the new man, which after 
Gud is created in righteousness and 
true holiness.” Eph, iv. 24. ‘To be 
transformed by the renewing of our 
minds.” Rom. xi. 2, * To be saved 
by the renewing of the Holy Ghost.” 
Titus ili, 5: all which expressions have, 
in substance, the same meaning. 

2. By referring to the proof pointed 
out inthe New Testament, which will 
be explained in answering the next 
question. 

3. Every pet son whois “ born again,” 
“ renewed in the spirit of his mind,” 
&c. is scripturally authorized to consi- 
der himself to be in astate of salvation ; 
in which state he is also warranted to 
regard himself as continuing, so long 
as by the divine grace, he is enabled 
habitually to exhibit the genuine evi- 
dences of a regenerate state; in other 
words, faithfully to perform the appoint- 
ed conditions of salvation. 

A person who wishes to satisfy him- 
self whether he is “born again,” &c, 
ec. om, in other words, whether he is 
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in a state of ‘salvation, must apply for 
information to the Scriptures; that is 
to say, he must inquire what are the 
marks which the Scriptures give as 
descriptive of persons who are in a 
state of salvation ; and must then exa. 
mine whether, at present, those marks 
are fairly applicable to himself. 

[ do not conceive that there is a sin- 
gle text in Scripture, which, if rightly 
interpreted, (that is to say, interpreted 
conformably to the general scope of the 
passage in which it stands, and to other 
parts of Scripture) directs a person to 
refer for the decision of these points to 
internal impulses ; or to other similar 
sensations, by whatever names they may 
be denominated, which many pious peo 
ple regard as special tokens that their 
sins are forgiven, and consequently that 
they are ina state of salvation, If there 
is no such direction in Scripture, to rely 
on these impulses is unwarranted, and 
must, therefore, be unsafe. 

When we consider the extreme of 
credulity to which, on subjects uncon- 
nected with religion, experience has 
repeatedly shewn, that the human ima- 
gination may be carried; how easily 
people of warm conceptions may per- 
suade themselves, that they fecl what 
they wish to feel; how much all inter- 
nal feelings are liable to be produced, 
or to fluctuate, according to the state of 
the nerves and spirits, according to 
bodily health and constitution,acecording 
to the natural liveliness or slowness of 
the fancy, according to the strength 
and sobriety, or the weakness and has- 
tiness, of the judgment; we must re- 
gardit, I think,as an instance of mercy 
and loving-kindness in God, that he has 
not referred us, on the most important 
of all subjects, to internal impressions, 
which must, apparently, be so dubious 
and uncertain; and, according to their 
presence or absence, might excite 
eroundless confidence or groundless 
despair. 

The Scriptures have given us a clear- 
er and safer criterion. They refer us 
to solid facts ; to a plain rule, which we 
cannot mistake but by our own fault. 
In various passages, they describe “the 


Jruits of the spirit”—the dispositions 


of heart, and the consequent course of 
life. which distinguish those persons 
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who are in a state of salvation. Let a 
person examine his own heart and life 
impartially, as before God, and compare 
them with the characteristic descrip- 
tions given in the New Testament of 
the righteous. If they agree with those 
descriptions, he may humbly entertain 
a just confidence that he is in a state of 
salvation ; if they do net, he must con- 
clude the contrary. 

“He that docth righteousness, is righ- 
teous,”’ 1 John ii. 7. ‘ They that are 
Christ’s, have crucified the flesh with 
the affections and lusts.’ Gal. v. 24. 
‘“ He that doeth my commandments, he it 
is that loveth me.’’? John xiv. 21. “Ye 
are my friends,if ye do what Icommand 
you.” John xv.14, ‘Every one that 
doeth righteousness, is born of God.’? 
1 John u. 29. Whosoever doeth 
not righteousness, is not of God.” 1 
John iil. 10, % Avery one that loveth’’ 
(God and his neighbour,) “is born of 
God.”? 1 John iv. 7. “ This is the 
love of God, that we keep his command- 
ments.’ 1 John v. 3. “He that keefeth 
his (Christ’s) commandments, dwelleth 
in him.’? | John iii. 24. ** If any man 
love the world, the lust of the flesh, and 
the lust of the eves, and the frride of life, 
the love of the Father is zo? in him.” 
} John ii. 15, 16. “ The fruit of the Spi- 
rit is In all goodness, and righteousness, 
and truth.” Ephes.v.9. “ If a man 
love me, he will keep my words ; he that 
Joveth me ot, keepeth not my sayings.” 
John xiv, 23, 24, “If we say that we 
have fellowship with him, and wa/k in 
darkness, we lie ; but if we walk in the 
light, the blood of Jesus Christ cleans- 
eth us from all sin.’? 1 John 1. 6, 7. 
“The fruit of the Spirit is /ove, joy, 
heace, long-suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith, meekness, temperance.’ Gal. 
y. 23, 24. 

From these and numerous other pas- 
sages of Scripture which might have 
been produced, it is manifest, that the 
standard, by which we are directed to 
learn, and may Icarn, whether we are 
in a state of salvation, is this—to exa- 
mine, and judge fairly, whether a fer- 
vent love, through faith, of God and 
our Redeemer, proving itself, by the only 
true test, a life of habitual holiness, be 
the grand firedoninant principle which 
Klis our hee rf and dirrets cur actions: 
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if that be so, we are “ born again ;’? we 
live unto God and Christ, not to our- 
selves, the world, the flesh, and the cle- 
vil; we are ina state of salvation, and 
the grace of God will maintain us there- 
in, if we ourselves stedfastly labour to 
persevere, through his grace in faith, 
and piety, and holiness, unto death. If 
any other principle than this be our rul- 
ing principle, or if we are balancing 
between this and any other principle, 
we are not in a state of salvation. 


4 Itwould be presumptuous to limit 
the proceedings of God; and, there- 
fore, it would be too much to say, that 
in no case will God at present operate 
on the heart of an individual, an instan- 
taneous conviction of the forgiveness of 
his sins; but I know no reason for ex. 
pecting such an event. In the days of 
the Apostles,when miraculous evidence 
was necessary for the introduction of 
Christianity, and was given in various 
shapes, miraculous convictions were 
consistent with the general plan, which 
God thought fit to pursue, in order to 
evince the truth of the new religion. 
When other miracles ceased, as being 
no longer necessary, there seems no 
reason, in the nature of the thing itself, 
nor any foundation in Scripture, for ex- 
pecting miraculous convictions to be 
continued. God has abundantly provid- 
ed a certain and an intelligible criterion 
(see under the answer to question 3,) by 
which a person may judge whether he 
is in a state of salvation, (that is to say, 
whether his sins are forgiven,) or not. 
The Scriptures speak of no other cri. 
terion. Ll’or both these reasons, it is 
highly improbable that any other crite- 
rion (as a sudden impression, &c.) will 
be granted, or can safely be trusted. 

The way in which the soul is drawn 
to God is generally, if not universally, 
gradual, according to the gradual influ- 
ence of those external means of draw- 
ing it, which God, in addition to the 
secret operations of his grace, has ap- 
pointed ; namely, the efficacy of public 
and of private prayer, of religious 
instruction and conversation, of reading 
the Scriptures, and of other circum- 
stances Instrumental to Christian edi- 
fication. 

5. If by the “conviction that our sins 
are forgiven,’’? be hcre meant a convis- 
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tion by an internal impulse, this ques- 
tion is answered, I presume, by the 
preceding observations, 

I think that a satisfactory judgment 
may be formed, whether we are ina 
state of forgiveness and salvation or 
not, by trying our hearts and lives by 
the scriptural standard, as has already 
been explained. 

6. By “ dominion over sin,’ and simi- 
lar phrases in the New Testament, I 
do not conceive to be signified a state 
of sinless perfection ; for such a state, I 


think, the Scriptures unequivocally 
pronounce to be unattainabie upon 
earth. I understand them to imply a 


state, in which the predominant and rul- 
ge principle of the heart and life is 
faith producing habitual holiness; so 
that sin, though not extinguished and 
exterminated, is kept down in subjec- 
tion; is continually fought against ; 
rarely gets an advantage except by sur- 
prise ; and when it Is perceived to have 
gained an advantage, is followed by 
true repentance. A dominion over 
sin, 7n this sense, though it may admit, 
within some latitude, of degrees, is, ] 
think, a necessary fruit of true faith in 
Christ; and is the proof by which the 
individual ought to try and judge of his 
state. 

°¢ Peace and joy’? are repeatedly 
mentioned in the Scriptures as “ fruits 
of the Spirit,” and attendants on righ- 
teousness, (see Romans xiv. 17. xv. 13, 
Gal. v. 22.) and will commonly pervade 
the mind, when full ecxaniination, in 
the method already specified, may afford 
reasonable conadence, that we are at 
present in a state of salvation. But it 
will not unfrequently happen, in the 
case of persons of weak spirits and ten- 
der consciences, that, even when the 
heart Is unequivocally and unreserved- 
ly devoted to Christ, anxiety will occa- 
sion distressing doubts and fears on the 
subject of salvation; and these doubts 
and fears may, perhaps, be permitted, 
and employed, by Providence, for the 
very purpose of putting to the proof 
the faith and persevering dependence 
of the individual, Where persevering 
faith and obedience are found, Tappre- 
hend that © peace and joy”? are almost 
invariably known ultimately to follow. 
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THE “ honour’ duce to parents, by the 


Jifth commandment, Comprises love, 


fear, and reverence; and is properly 
shewn in yielding them obedience, in 
supporting, protecting, and defending 
them; in comforting and cherishing 
them, whenever they stand in need ; 
and in this law all persons in authority 
must be comprehended, such as gov- 
ernors, ministers, and teachers, as well 
as those whoavre any wise distinguished 
by age, by wisdom, by learning, by 
rank or fortune. Mavistrates, and su- 
periors are styled parents, to teach us 
that God has appointed them for our 
and the public good, and that we are 
not merely to honour and obey them, 
but also to revere and love them: and 
on the other hand, superiors are en- 
joined to treat their inferiors as a kind 
father treats his obedient children. 

A promise is added to this command. 
ment, that they shail enjoy a long and 
prosperous and happy life, who * ho- 
nourand obcy their parents” and rulers. 
It no doubt frequently happens, that 
those who are the dearest to God, have 
the greatest share of human calamities, 
or are called much sooner from this 
world than others; yet this invalidates 
not the premise of God, for Ged never 
promises earthly goods but with this 
exception expressed or implied, “ so 
they prove not injurious and prejudi- 
cial to our spiritual interests.’ And 
as to these who disobey their parents 
and rulers, or who abuse and even kill 
them, ail such, In general, either spin 
out a most miserable life, or lose it by 
a shameful death; wnd they will also 
suffer hereafter the ju st demerits of 
their wickedness. And it it be a griev- 
ous offence for private individuals to 
behave impertinently towards their 
parents; and ifto killthem be the most 
dreadful of crimes; what should te 
sald of those who rise up In rebellion 
against the state,or who co nspire arainst 
the prince. Truly no language can 
fully depict the heinousness of such a 
crime. 

The siazth commandment does not 
respect outward actions so much asthe 


dispositions of the mind. Anger, and 
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hatred, and every desire of doing harm, 
are reckoned as murder in the sight of 
God. Nay farther, the Lord by forbid. 
ding eumity enjolus love towards all 
men, even our enemies: so that we 
must not only pray for the salvation 
and happiness of those who wish us 
ill, but must also endeavour to deserve 
well at their hands. 

By the seventh commandment are 
forbidden every kind of impure and 
shameful lust, all obscenity and lewd- 
ness in conversation or gesture, with 
every thing immodest and indelicate. 
And since both our bodics and souls 
are become the temple of the Holy 
Ghost, God here requires the utmost 
purity in both, and that we defile net 
our bodies by any base lusts, nor our 
minds by evil thoughts and corrupt pas- 
sions, 

The eighth commandment condemns, 
not thefts and robberies simply, but all 
sorts of fraud and cozening. But no 
persons so scandalously violate 
preceptas those who deceittully abuse 
ihe confidence placed In them. We 
are, therefore, bound Lo impose upon no 
man, to circumvent ho man, nor com- 
mit the least injury la buying and sell- 
ing through thirst of gain, nor use any 
iljicit means in trafficking, nor by any 
ubjust weights and measures defraud 
the purcheser of our goods, nor study 
the augmenting of our wealth by vend- 
ing corrupt and spurious articles. We 
are not oniy forbicden external thefts 
and frauds, with every species of unfair 
dealing, but doing Injuries, though sure 
of escaping therefore all 
designs, and plans, and wishes, tu en- 
large our own pussessions at the ex- 
pense of others, is interdicted by this 
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law. Lastly, it admonishes us to take 
every micans in our power, that each 
person may come to his own as soon as 
possible, and that whatever we have of 
another’s, be kept for him with the 
greatest care. 

The ninth commandment teaches us 
pot to violate our oath or faith ; and to 
avold not merely public and open per- 
jury, but all calumnies and lies what- 
ever, and slanderous reports. Hence 
we are not allowed ourselves to utter 
vain and foolish reports, nor in any way 
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to sanction them when spread by others ; 
but must be the firm friends and sup- 
porters of simple truth, bringing all 
things to its iight, as place, time, and 
occasion may require, and patronizing 
it to the utmost of our power; and 
whilst it forbids evil-speaking, it forbids 
too all evil-suspicions and unlair deci- 
sions, and requires us to be slow to 
think evil of our neighbours, much 
more to be backward at defaming them, 
but rather to indulge al! candour and 
equity, and as far as truth permilts, to 
entertain a good opinion of them, and 
support their Character by every possi- 
ble means. 

In this spiritual manner does our 
Saviour, the best interpreter of his 
Father’s will, and the Holy Spirit, the 
most sure guide to wisdom, expluln the 
commandments. “ Whosoever is angry 
with his brother, is a murderer,” and 
“ whosoever looketh on a womiun, to 
lust after her, hath committed adultery 
with her already in his heart.” And 
not only are vices and sins prohibited 
by these commandments but the oppo- 
site virtues are enjoined; for cur Sa- 
viour has represented the law as compre- 
hending the whole of our duty under 
love and charity, and not under a mere 
herative virtue. 

In the preceding commandments, 
evil actions, and the vicious disposi- 
tions of the mind, are forbidden. In 
the ¢enth, God exacts the most perfect 
uprightness; that we suffer not the 
leust irregular desire, or wish, to creep 
into our hearts. All corrupt thong ts, 
even those which are sudden ar 
sitory, have Certalily their rise from our 
depraved nature, though assent do not 
accompany them, And there can be 
no doubt but Ged condemns as sins, 
those lusts which sudden!y spring up, 
and ailure the hearts of men, yet obtain 
not the firm assent and approbation of 
the mind, For it is fit that God’s moral 
image and purity should be set up in 
the heart and mind, to which God is 
always present, as nothing but the ut- 
most purity and innocence can recelve 
his approbation; for which reason he 
has set before us this law, as a perfect 
rule of holiness and justice. 
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142 On Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

I was glad to see the subject of bap- 
tism brought forward by one of your 
correspondents in his strictures on 
Mr. Jones, and I hope you will be 
engaged to consider it thoroughly, ¢s- 
pecially in a practical view, as it re- 
lates to the conduct of ministers and 
parents. 

I bes leave to propose the following 
queries : 

1. What grace may be considered 
as attached to baptism in its lowest 
degree ? 

2 Since this grace bears no per- 
ceptible fruit in great numbers of bap- 
tized children, wether the failure is 
not to he resolved into the obstacles 
arising from the sin of those who ad. 
minister, and of those who assist at, 
the ordinance ; and from the further 
sin of those parents and teachers who 
take no pains, by precept and ex- 
ample, to water the seed sown, or pre- 
vent its being “ trodden under foot !”’ 

I take this opportunity of stating a 
point of much less importance. ‘The 
sentences read at the communion- 
table during the collection made for the 
poor in the Church, every Sacrament 
Sunday, were evidently compiled for 
that period, when the minister re. 
ceived a paitof those alms for his own 
maintenance. As that is not now the 
case, there seems an ?mpropfiriety in 
those scriptures being read which re- 
jate to such an usage :* it tends to di- 
vert the attention from the present 
solemnity, or to induce a_ habit of 
hearing things read in the Churchas a 
matter of custom, which sre become 
obsolete. The sentences which relate 
to the poor, are of themselves  sufli- 
cient, if read slowly, du¢ some ministers 
sieed instruction to fiass over the others. 


A. A. 
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To the Editor ofthe Chiistian Observer. 

I wave long been deeply convinced, 
that “the wrath of man worketh not 
the righteousness of God,” and that if 
there be any man who more than 
another ought to be e:idued with that 

* IT mean particularly 1 Cor ix. 7,11, 153, 
14, which ministers, who read stratght for- 
evar, usually end with, 
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heavenly wisdom, which is “ first 
pure, then peaceable, gentle and easy 
to be entreated,” it is he who enters 
the lists as a theological com:rover- 
sialist. He, of all men, should be * full 
of mercy and good fruits, without par. 
tiality and without hypocrisy.” Many 
who are by no means deficient in 
the necessary talents and learning 
which polemical disquisitions may re- 
quire, are yet miserably wanting in 
that temper of reconciliation and for- 
bearance which Christianity dictates. 
These often affect to triumph over 
their opponents on very superficial 
ground, and by the substitution of 
scurrijity for argument, assertion for 
proof, and false inference for legiti- 
mate deduction, mislead their readers, 
who are unaccustomed to the wiles of 
disputation, into gross error and un- 
warrantable prejudices. These  ob- 
servations have been very fercibly 
urged on my own mind, by the peru- 
sal of the Dean of Peterborough’s late 
pamphlet on the articles and liturgy 
of the Church of England, which, 
wholly independent of the soundness 
or fallaciousness of his reasoning, I 
can consider in no other light than as 
an outrage on every principle of 
Christian charity, feeling, and decen- 
cy. Did I coincide ever so cordially 
with the design of Dr. Kipling’s pam- 
phlet, I should think it a duty which, 
incommon with every friend of the 
Gospel, I owed to the Church of 
Christ, to enter my protest against the 
uncharitableness and irratibility which 
characterize it. Since, however, from 
the apparently logical precision wiih 
which he has drawn his inferences, 
and the great inexperience of the ma- 
jority of his readers in the nature of 
the contest, greatly aided by the strong 
popular odium against all vital reli- 
gion, whether it appears under the 
name of Calvinism or any other appel- 
lation, the Dean’s pamphlet is calcu- 
lated to create and foment much bitter- 
ness, and misapplied rancour, as well 
as to cast a veil over some of the most 
essential doctrines of the Church of 
Jngland, I take the Nberty of offering 
to your notice a few remarks which 
have occured o me upon the subject. 
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Before I proceed to examine how 
far the established formularies of our 
faith, practice, and devotion have been 
proved by Dr. Kipling to be at variance 
with the writings of Calvin, it may be 
a matter not wholly irrelevant to the 
question, to inquire in what point of 
view the opinions, writings, character, 
and abilities of that celebrated re- 
former were held by the most eminent 
divines of our own Church, in the days 
of our forefathers. For although I 
am perfectly well aware, that no pri- 
vate opinion of an individual, however 
respectable, can be considered as con- 
clusive evidence respecting the real 
doctrines of the Church, yet the con- 
eurring testimony of many such, ata 
period when every departure from 
the commonly received opinions was 
watched with marked jealousy, can- 
not fail to have great weight withevery 
impartial investigator of truth. And 
as the authority of the Dean’s name 
may have sufficient weight to lead 
some to conclude that Calvin must 
have been either a fool, a madman, or 
a wilful blasphemer, it 1s due to the 
memory of that great man, that au- 
thority of at least equal weight should 
be adduced in his behalf. 

Many a reader who is altogether 
unable to compare the various parts of 
Calvin’s writings together, and there- 
by to judge how far the Dean has 
really proved his point, may, never- 
theless, be, in the very first instance, 
prejudiced by the undisguised abuse 
which he heaps, as well upon that re- 
former himself, as upon those who, in 
any measure, may be considered as 
his followers. It is, therefore, rea- 
sonable, that the sentiments of former 
times should be contrasted with those 
of our own. Whoever is at all vers- 
ed in the history of the foreign Proie- 
stant Churches, cannot be ignorant of 
the great abilities, piety, and learn- 
ing, which ornamented great numbers 
of their divines, and particularly in 
the French Protesiant Church. But 
what said the judicious Hooker, a 
man who may justly be. considered as 
having well weighed every assertion 
which he made? Speaking of this very 
Calvin, he writes. “ whom for my 
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own part, I think incomparably the 
wisest man that ever the French 
Church did enjoy since the hour it en- 
joyed him. His bringing up was in 
the study of the civil law. Divine 
knowledge he gathered not by hear- 
ing or reading so much as by teach- 
ing others. For though thcasands 
were debtors to him, as touching 
knowledge in that kind, yet he to 
none but only to God, the author of 
that most blessed fountain, the Book 
of Life, and of the admirable dexterity 
of wit, together with the helps of 
other learning which were his guides.’’ 
(Pref. to Hook. Ecclesiastical Polity). 
Such an opinion, so delivered, and dy 
such @ man, surely deserves some at- 
tention from those who have been 
taught, by Dr. Kipling, to consider 
Calvin as a vile utterer of blasphemy 
and nonsense. Once more let the ve- 
nerable author of the Ecclesiastical 
Polity bear his testimony. ‘ We 
should be injurious to virtue itself, if 
we did derogate from them whom 
their industry hath made great. Two 
things of principal moment there are 
which have deservedly procured him 
honour throughout the world ; the one, 
his exceeding pains in composing the 
Institutions of Christian Religion ; the 
other, his no less industrious travails 
for exposition of Holy Scripture ac- 
cording unto the same institutions,” 
(Ibid.) Surely the venerators of Hook- 
er must feel some portion of esteem 
for him whom Hooker thus venerated, 
and expressly calls **a worthy vessel 
of God’s glory.’’? Itis not a little to 
be lamented for the sake of peace and 
charity, that somewhat more of the 
divine temper of Hooker is not to be 
traced in the pages of the Dean ; and 
I would seriously and earnestly re. 
mind him, in the expressive language 
of the same admirable writer, that 
“there will come a time when three 
words uttered with charity and meek- 
ness, shal! receive a far more blessed 
reward, than three thousand volumes 
written with disdainful sharpness of 
wit.”’ 

Few names stand higher, or in 
more deserved pre-eminence, amongst 
the wise and pious members of the 
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English Church, than that of Bishop 
Andrews ; his testimony te the memory 
of Calvin is, that “he was an illustrious 
person, and never to be mentioned 
without a preface of the highest honour.” 


Of the high opinion entertained of 


Calvin by Archbishop Cranmer and his 
associates inthe English Reformation, 
there cannot be a higher proof, than 
that he expressly wrote to him, inti- 
mating his desire “that learned and 
oor men, who excel others In learning 
and judgment, might meet to handle 
all the heads of ecclesiastical doctrine, 
and agree not only as to the things 
themselves, but also as to words and 
forms of speaking.” He then entreats 
Calvin, that he and Melancthon and 
Builinger wouid deiiberate among 
themselves how such a synod might 
e assembled. The Archbishop also 
expressly writes to Calvin, admonish- 
ing him, that he could not do any thing 
more profitable than to write often to 
the king. It isan additional argument 
of the deference paid to his cpinions 
that the hturgy underwent an eonine 
alteration in compliance with the ob- 
jectious Which Calvin made to it as it 
previously stood. Bishop Hooper so 
highly valued Calvin, that he wrote to 
him trom prison, addressing him by the 
title of Vir frestantissime ; earnestly 
begging the prayers of his Church, 
and subscribing himself tue fiietatis stu- 
Many more proofs might 
be given of the high veneration with 
which he was treated by his cotempo- 
varies in this country. Whoever ex- 
amines into the sermons, writings, &c. 
of our divines, in the reign of Kiizabeth 
and James the First, will continually 
meet with the epithets of honour with 
which his name is mentioned: the 
“learned,” the * wise,’ the “ judicious,” 
the “pious” Calvin, are expressions 
every where to be found in the remains 
of those times. It is well known, that 
his Institutes were read and studied in 
the universities by every student in di- 
vinity, for a considerable portion of a 
century ; nav, that by a convocation held 
at Oxford, that book was recommended 
to the general study of the nation. So 
far was the Church of England and her 
chief divines from countenancing that 
unbecoming and absurd treatment, with 
which the name of this eminent Pro- 
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testant is now so frequently dishonour. 
ed, that it would be no difficult matter 
to prove, that there is not, perhaps, a 
parallel instance upon record, of any 
single individual being equally and so 
unequivocally venerated for the union 
of wisdom and piety, both in England 
and by a large body of the foreign 
Churches, as John Calvin. Nothing 
but ignorance of the ecclesiastical 
records of those times, or resolute 
prejudice, could cast a cloak of con- 
cealment over this fact; it has been 
evidenced by the combined testimony 
both of enemies and friends to his sys- 
tem of doctrines. 

As one more additional, and no incon- 
siderable proof, that the name and au- 
thority of Calvin was highly esteemed 
by the governors of the English Church 
at a former period, we find, from Bishop 
Overal’s Convocation Book, containing 
the Acts and Canons which were passed 
by the Convocation first called, A. D 
1603, 1 mo Jac. and continued by ad- 
» journments and prorogations to 1610, 
that the name of Calvin is formally 
mentioned in the preamble to the cig bth 
canon of the second book, thus—* The 
Cardinal (Bellarmine) is so far driven 
by a worthy man, and some others of 
our side,” &c. In the margin the re- 
ference is made to Calyin’s Institutes 
The deliberate introduction of the zame 
and its epithet, into the acts of « convo. 
cation of the Church of England, 
pears to be well worthy of notice in out 
present inquiry, Such data, thourch 
they will leave every man to a liberty of 
conscience as to his approbation of Cal- 
vin’s system, yet certainly, as a well- 
informed and consistent member of our 
Church, they do not leave him at liber- 
ty to consign his memory to opprobium 
and obliquy, without incurring the 
imputation of presumption, pride, or 
ignorance, Far be it from me to ad- 
vance those undeniable testimonies of 
the high estimation in which Calvin 
was held by our venerable forefathers, 
as any decisive argument that Calvinism 
was necessarily the only established 
doctrine of our Church: it only amounts 
to proof firesumptive, that the princi- 
ples, in general, which he maintained, 
were not thought to be at variance 
therewith; but that, onthe other hand, 
he and his writings were highly esteem- 
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ed by those whose heads as scholars, 
hearts as Christians, and situations as 
governors of the Church, ought to vin- 
dicate. them from the imputation of 
patronizing men and doctrines known 
to be hostile to those of their own 
Church. To those who know how to 
estimate the nature of historic proof, 
as distinct from mathematical demon- 
stration,tie argument musthave weight, 
and in the present state of the contro- 
versy, managed as it usually is, ought 
to be attended to. What can appear 
more unreasonable or repugnant to 
every feeling of piety, gratitude, or 
cominon decency, than to account for 
the approbation which was shewn to 
Calvin and his doctrines by such men 
as Cranmer, Hooper, Jeweil, Nowell, 
Looker, Whitrift, Whitaker, Andrews, 
Hall, Carleton, Davenant, Abbot, Usher, 
&e. by ascribing it, with Dr. Kipling, 
“to mental derangement, an attachment 
{o opinions early imbibed, which hood- 
winks the understanding, or to delibe- 
rate wickedness?” If the subject were 
not of a most serious and important 
nature, it would be impossible not to 
smileat such a misa ppr obation ofterms ; 
and surely even now it is more calcu. 
lated to excite pity than anger towards 
the intemperate author of such a rash 
conclusion. If you think these pre- 
liminary observations worthy of inser- 
tion, I shall troubie you with another 
letter or two containing some remarks 
on the method which the Dean has 
adopted for proving his point. In the 
mean een J trust it will appear to 
your readers, however they may dissent 
from the pecull jarities of Caivin’s sys- 
tem, that a modern prelate, whose great 
learning and discrimination fully enable 
him to- form a competent judgment on 
the subject, was thoroughly justified, 
by authority, in denominating that great 
reformer, “the venerable Calvin.” 
(See Bishop Horsley’s Charge in 1800.) 
Sincerely wishing success to your im- 
portant labours, charity and good will 
to all controversidlists, and peace to the 
Church of God, Iam, &c. 

A CURATE OF THE SOUTH. 
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that those who are candid enough to 
account for differences in the narratives 
of heathen authors relating the same 
historic facts, seem to lose every particle 
of candour when they come tu examine 
the sacred writers. The force of this 
observation struck me in reading Gib- 
bon’s History, where that candour is 
evidently extended to the discrepancies 
of certain heathen authors, which is 
denied to the apparent differences of 
the four Evangelists. He mentions, 
for instance, the different accounts 
which Ammilanus the historian and Ju- 
venal the satirist give of the number of 
Romans usually assembled at public 
games and spectacles: onthis he makes 
a remark, which the friends of Chris- 
tianity wish to be applied to the Gospel 
History. They both psinted,” says 
he, “from le, and the differences be- 
tween them prove that they did not 
transcribe each other.’”? A remark simi- 
lar to this occurs on the speeches of 
Justin the Second, emperor of the East, 
and ambassadors of the Avars, “For 
these characteristic speeches,”* says he 
‘““compare the verse of Cerippus with 
the prose of Menander; their diversity 
proves, that they did not copy e«ch 
ANT 5 their resemblance, that they 
drew from a common original.” How 
quickly would difficulties vanish, if the 
seme candour was applied to the sacred 
writers, and how easily in this case 
would moun itains be removed and cast 
into the sea? We should not then hear 
of any one wriumphing in the apparent 
differences of the accounts given of our 
Lord’s resurrection, or in any supposed 
contradiction in the sacred writers. 
Objectors, instead of arguing that the 
Juvangelists vary, and therefore cannot 
be true and faithful narrators, would 
rather conclude, from the same premi- 
ses, that they did not write by concert, 
or with a design to deceive ; and that 
varlations are, in fact, rather arguments 
for the authenticity of the whole. 
CANDIDUS. 


Extracts from ithe Common-Place Book of a 
Country Clergyman. 
ON THE FREQUENT UNPROFITABLENFSS OF 
SYRMONS. 
One reason why the preaching of the 
Gospel seems foolishness te many whe 
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hear it, is, that they see its truths singly 
and detached. Christianity is not stu- 
died by such persons at home; they 
neither read nor ¢hink upon the subject; 
and all they know of the matter is 
collected from a sermon accidentally 
heard. 
the thing, can be only a partial exhibi- 
tion of divine truth. We should com- 
, a treatise, and not a sermon, were 

e to digress into the proof and illus- 
can of every collateral subject to 
which we should find it necessary to 
refer, and to trace every separate topic 
through all its ramifications, and to shew 
its bearings and connections with all 
other truths; in short, to deliver, in 
every discourse, a complete system of 
divinity. is it any wonder then, where 
that general knowledge is wanting, for 
which a preacher must often give his 
hearers credit, that the truths delivered 
in a sermon should fail to interest or 
affect, and that their excellence and 


But a sermon, in the nature of 
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beauty should be undiscerned? For the 
excellence of the Chrisuan scheme can 
then only be properly perceived when 
viewed in the whole, and not in farts ; 
consequently they only are likely ever 
to altuln a sight of this excellence, who 
will be at the pains of viewing it in all 
its extent and harmony. Whoever 
refuses the labour necessary for. that 
end, should, at least, have’ the modesty 
to suspend his judgment, and confess 
his incompetence. 

Let an ignorant person, who never 
Saw a Watch, and knows nothing of its 
use, have its several parts spread out 
before him; what utility or beauty will 
he discern in them? But put the parts 
together, and let him see them in their 
mutual relation and subservience to one 
another, and in the gencral effect which 
they are intended to produce, and then 
he will be struck with admiration both 
of the beauty and utility of the work. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MODERN CHARACTERS, 
NO. HII. 

CHARACTER OF EUSEBIA. 
Eusresra is one of those persons in 
whom has been fulfilled that promise of 
the Scripturcs, “ Train up achild in the 
way that he should go, and when he 1s 
old be will not depart from it.’ Both 
ber father and mother were religious. 
The plan, therefore, of education pur. 
sucd by the one was In no degree coun- 
teracted by the other. She was the 
child of many prayers. In her baptism 
she was devoted to God with sincerity 
and seriousness, and long before she had 
learned to offer her own infant suppli- 
cations; many an earnest address had 
been presented to heaven on her behalf. 
She was early inured to a discipline 
which was strict but not severe. It was 
such as was found sufficient to entorce 
prompt and uniform obedicnce to paren- 
tal authority; and this authority was 
often Interposed eae an Cxplanation 
of all the reasons for th xertion of It. 
Habits were ihus feacanis In childhood, 
whic! h greatly facilitated acourscofright 
practice in maturer years. Tempe- 
rance, self-denial, regularity, punctuali- 


ty, bodily as well as mental industry, 
were enforced upon her nearly in the 
same manner in which they are insisted 
on by seme correct and considerate 
parents of a worldly cast. Eusebia, in 
this respect, had all the advantages of 
Amanda, whose character, and also that 
of The odosia, will now come again un- 
der review. 

Ikusebia and Amanda, in their poate, 
had many similar occupations, and some 
ol the same masters. In the case, how- 
ever, of the former, a greater share of 
attention was paid touseful objects. In 
point of natural talents, as well as rank 
in life, they were nearly equal, and in 
beth were far above mediocrity. But 
while the imagination of the one was 
more highly cultivated, or, as I may 
quite as properly say, was more amply 
indulecd, the reasoning powers of the 
other were much more improved. The 
wind of Eusebia was, on the whole, far 
better furnished, and this advantage 
arose Chiefly from the circumstance of 
herhaving dedicated to mental pUrsulls, 
a large portion of those numerous hours 
which Amanda bestowed on music, 
though without the plausible plea of a 
streng natural taste for it. 
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But it may be useful to specify more 
particularly their comparative attain- 
ments. In music, it has been already 
intimated, that Amanda might claim a 
superiority. She was also better ac- 
quainted with our dramatic writers and 
poets. She had been led, by eager curi- 
osity, to run over some translations from 
Greek and Roman authors, of which 
Eusebia had only been permitted to hear 
select parts read by her father, who was 
continually pointing out, as he proceed- 
ed, the difference between Heathen and 
Christian greatness and virtue. In 
drawing, in botany, in natural histo- 
ry, and natural philosophy, they were 
nearly equal, Both attained to great 
excellence in the art of reading. Eu. 
sebla, however, read with peculiar sim- 
plicity as weil as good taste, and with 
remarkable distinctness. Her hand- 
writing, for I do not disdain to mention 
so minute a circumstance, was superior 
to that of Amanda, and her proficiency 
in arithmetic much greater. Though 
less generally conversant with the works 
of our poets, she had committed to me- 
mory more pieces of moral and religious 
poetry, and couid repeat almost every 
devout and poetical hymn in our lan- 
euage, She had,on the whole, applied 
herself to the study of prose much more 
than Amanda, and itis worthy ofremark, 
that she had so carefully cultivated 
clearness and correctness of style, as to 
be able, at a very early age, to write any 
letter of importance which her parents 
might confide toher. In general histo- 
ry, itis difficult to say which had the 
advantage. Eusebia, however, was far 
more intimately acquainted with the 
events of several most important peri- 
ods. She was well versed, for example, 
in the history of the reformation and In 
the lives of the principal reformers. She 
had so much knowledge of the times of 
the Puritans, as to have acquired a very 
just idea of the merits of the two con. 
tending parties. I remember to have 
heard that her father, from whom she 
derived much of her information on this 
subject, once very carefully pointed out 
to her some facts related in “ Baxter’s 
Life and Times,” and then compared 
them with the unfair account which 
Hume gives of tie same transactions ; 
and I know that he usually endeavoured 
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to correct the sentiments which he 
gained from Baxter, by means of Rapin, 
Clarendon, and Burnet. As to Theodo- 
siasshe might have been guarded against 
many of her errors by a careful observa- 
tion of those extravagances, which In 
the end disgraced the cause of the Puri- 
tans, a description of persons whom she, 
in some degree, resembles. But she 
is little acquainted with this interesting 
part of English history ; and she seems 
never to have reflected, that it probably 
pleased God to permit religion, In that 
instance, to be disgraced, for the very 
purpose of affording a lesson of caution 
and instruction to Christians of succeed- 
ing ages. Theodosia, though she has 
abundant time, neglects general read- 
ing, and is, indeed, indisposed to mental 
Industry. 

But the great point in which Eusebia 
excels, is her knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures, and of good beoks of divinity. 
Theodosia is well read in the doctrinal 
passages of the Bible; and Amanda 
says, that she can comprehend only the 
practical parts of it. Eusebia, however, 
has been taught to love both: butas her 
manner of reading and interpreting her 
Bible will be afterwards explained, no 
farther mention shall now be made of 
this Important subject. 

As for other religious books, Amanda 
is acquainted with the Whole Duty of 
Man, Nelson’s leasts and Fasts, with 
some sermons of Blair, and a few of 
Tillotson: such is the catalozue of her 
religious library. Theodosia, on the 
other hand, has looked into not one of 
these volumes; her little shelf is exclu. 
sively occupied by the works of a few 
favourite authors, either living or not 
long since dead, by whose creed she 
guides herself. Sut Euscbia has at 
once improved her taste, increased her 
religious knowledge, cherished her de- 
vout affections, and enlarged her charity, 
by the perusal of religious books, pub. 
lished by men of the first eminence in 
various ages,and of somewhat different 
parties. Guided and assisted by her 
discerning parents, she has endeavoured 
to extract what is good from all. She 
has profited by Hooker, and Barrow, 
and Hall, and Hopkins, and Jeremy 
Taylor, and Beveridge, as well as b 
Owen and Baxter. She is famiiior w 








the works of some old and devout 
French authors, and is also well ac. 
quainted with the writings of later ages, 
though too many of those writings err, 
as her parenis have often told her,either, 
on the one side, by endeavouring to 
correct rather than to convert; or, on 
the other, by aiming to convert to a 
scheme of doctrine or to some favourite 
point of orthodoxy, rather than to uni- 
versal piety and holiness. 

I proceed to speak more particularly 
of the means which were used, by the 
parents of Eusebia, to render her truly 
religious. The effect produced by their 
admonitions was, for a time, so small, 
as to be a source of some uneasiness to 
them, and it is rather to the repetition 
of thefr exhortations than to any one 
particular effort, that, under the divine 
blessing, the impressions at last made 
upon Eusebia are to be traced. Their 
instruction was conveyed, not so much 
by formal lessons of religion, as by the 
medium of pious observations seasonably 
introduced, and coming warm from the 
heart. Did a young companion die? 
The brevity and uncertainty of life were 
noticed. Was the deceased understood 
to have shewn sivens of a devout regard 
toGod,and of humble trustinaSaviour? 
The circumstances which led to the 
comfortabie supposition were feelingly 
developed and discussed. Was any 
person of a contrary character cut off? 
Anxiety and dread on the subject of the 
future destination of such an one were 
indicated: no mention, at least, was 
made of a “happy release ;’? no ex- 
pressions were heard which couid tend 
to efiace that doctrine of the pulpit and 
the Bible, that the wicked shall OO 
away Into everlasting punishment, and 
only the righteous into life eternal. 
Was some acquaintance afflicted with 
temporal calamity, with the loss of 
friends, with sickness, or with un- 
expected poverty? However strong 
might be the sympathy expressed, 
these cvents were not treated as the 
heaviest of all possibie evils. LEusebia 
was reminded, that to be impenitent, 
as many are rendered by prosperity, is 
to be a far greater object of pity; and 
that “our hight affliction, which is but 
for a moment, may work out for us a 


far more exceeding and cternal weight 
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of glory.’ Did any one, by entering 
into the married state, become the sub- 
ject of general congratulation, because 
the acquisition of fortune was great, and 
the worldly prospects were alluring, 
and were the partics thus pronounced 
happy clearly irreiigious { Eusebia was 
taught, by repeated adinonitions, to un- 
dersiand, that a man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth ;’? and that no 
state can properly be deemed happy, 
without the blessing of God. 

But it is not intended fully to relate 
in what manner the parents of Euscbia 
conveyed all their religious instruc 
tion. The chiet object of these obser- 
vations is briefly to shew, that the les- 
sons taught in the Church, or inculcated 
on solemn occasions at home, were not 
contradicted, as they too often were In 
the case of Amanda, by the familiar 
language of the drawing-room or the 
parlour; but were, on ‘te contrary, 
receiving continu.! confirmation from 
the lips of two pious parents, iment on 
the edification of their offspring. 

It would be difficult to name the pe. 
riod when Eusebia first clearly mani- 
fested a religious spirit. She, however, 
aftcr a time, gave indications of a ten. 
der and awakened conscience, which 
her parents considered as proceeding 
from the gracious influence of the 
Holy Spirit, and as an answer to their 
persevering supplications for a divine 
blessing on their instructions. She 
acquired a more and more qui ick per- 
ception of the nature and of the evil of 
sin. She was taught to discern it in 
herself before it broke out into open 
acts. She saw it in the sccret motions 
of her heart; and her growing sense 
of it was accompanied (as it obviously 
was likely to be) with an increasing per- 
suusion of the pian snry of her own 
ature, and of the general predominance 
of moral evil in the world. 

The law of God, not any of those laws 
of man which are often substituted in 
the place of it, was understood by her 
to be her rule; and she viewed it inthe 
full extent of its requisitions, She saw 
that it enjoined ebedience in every 
thought, word, and deed, an obedience 
resulting from the internal principle of 
uuceasing love to God and her lellow- 
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creatures ; and that every transgression 
of that law was sin, Notan evilthought, 
therefore,did she perceive in herself, and 
she became very quick in perceiving 
them ; not a duty did she neglect, and 
she took a very comprehensive view 
of her duties; without being con- 
scious that she was gulity, and account- 
ing herself justly punishable for the 
‘rransgression. 

If l were desired to name the great 
practical difference between Eusebia and 
Amanda, and also indeed between her 
and Theodosia, should state it to be this. 
Eusebia makes no excuses for her sins. 
She pleads not the propensity of her 
nature, nor the force of temptation, nor 
ihe seduction of evil example, nor any 
metaphysical necessity under which 
she is placed, nor the general custom 
of others, no, nor the simaliness of the 
particular fault into which she has 
lullien. She pleads not that the Gospel 
has repealed the law, and has therefore 
mitigated the sinfulness of each trans- 
sression, Lhe Gospel, according to 
her view, has ‘established the law,”’ 
has re-afiirmed its reasonableness, its 
excellency, and its strictness. The 
Gospel has even shewn the condemning 
power of the law with additional clear- 
ness, for * the law,°’ as she has learned 
even from the Gospel, ‘is holy, and 
just, and good:” by the law is the 
knowledge of sin,’”? and -it is the 
acknowledged goodness of the law 
which makes her feel the justice of 
that sentence which it pronounces 
against ber. 

Amanda, on the contrary, seems to 
think that the original law of God has 
been abrogated by the Gospel ; and that 
the Gospel is the pubiication of a new 
and milder law, which, as she comforts 
herself, she tolerably well obeys. She 
has a confused idea, thet by fuifiliing 
her evangelical duues, of which she 
admits that faith in Christ is one, she 
shall through Christ be justified. She 
thus leans to the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by works, and runs counter to one 
of the articles of that Church to which 
she professes implicit obedience. By 
this train of her ideas, she is led to be 
continually forming to herself a low 
standard of right and wrong, and to be 
excusing herself from the performance 
of all difficult duties. Amanda’s aim 
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is much lower than that of Eusebia, 
She is also not half so great a sinner 
in her own eyes, and having the con- 
sciousness of few sins, I fear she has no 
deep humility. 

‘Fheodosia, on the other hand, per- 
celves the doctrinal errors of Amanda, 
and yet contrives to elude, by a number 
of mischievous sentiments, the force of 
that orthodox tenet of justification by 
faith for which she is contentious. For 
though she confesses her sins in gene- 
ral, aud will even use terms more 
coarse than Eusebia thinks lt proper to 
employ; she is disposed to stand up 
for her own honour in each particular, 
and she a little bends her doctrine of 
predestination, as well asthat of human 
impotency, to the purpose cf apolo- 
gizing for sin, or at least of excusing 
indolence. 

But Eusebia, whether addressing 
God or man, leans not to the. side of 
self-justification. She defends no ini- 
quity ; she pleads for no infirmity. Her’s 
is that truly humb!ed heart which sus. 
pects evil though it should not be clear- 
ly perceived, and is therefore thankful 
even for the reproof that may not 
plainly be deserved. Her’s is that 
sclf-condemning conscience, which is 
continually anticipating every just accu- 
Sution. 

It may, perhaps, be thought by some, 
that this temper of Eusebia must be 
very uncomfortable to herself, and must 
give to her whole character an air of 
sorrow and despondency ; thet she must 
be a woman whose countenance is sad, 
whose looks are downcast, and whose 
tone of voice is melancholy. In answer 
TIT have to observe, that ber habit of 
self-condemnation is corrected by ano. 
ther principle of ber religion, which is 
no less powerfully operative. She both 
trisis, and cheerfully hopes, in the 
rich and unmerited mercies of a Sa- 
viour. That sensibility of conscience, 
which the objection supposes to be an 
almost insupportable burden, becomes 
in her the very ground for believing 
that she really isa partaker in the bene- 
fits of her Redcemer’s death, and an 
heir of eternal glory. “ Blessed are 
the poor in spirit, for their’s is the king- 
dom of heaven.” There are certain 
seeming paradoxes In religion, which 
none but the religious well understand. 
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That a deep consciousness of sin is the 
foundation of a true and lively hope, of 
a hope which is far more exalted than 
that which the self-righteous feel, is 
one of these paradoxes. 

Theodosia is apt to err by separating 
the two feelings which have been des- 
cribed. She esteems a Christian to be 
a person who is at one time tormented 
by gloomy fear, and then overwhelmed 
by a flood of joy breaking in upon the 
soul. Christian conversion consists, 
according to her views, first, in a cer- 
tain “ law work,’’? as she uncouthly 
expresses herself, and in this stage of 
religious experience, the convicted sin- 
ner, as she expects, will be almost dis- 
tracted by despair. After passing a 
certain time in the severe school of the 
law, a religion of little else than com- 
forts and privileges, as she supposes, Is 
enjoyed; though, perhaps, interrupted 
by occasional relapses into the old 
state of wretchedness and dismay. 
There can be little doubt that many 
good persons have gone through these 
successive stages, and that those in 
particular, who have wanted a reli- 
gious education, are apt to fall into 
much terror and perplexity, while en- 
tering upon a religious course. I 
cannot, however, learn, that there has 
been any period of Eusebia’s life in 
which she has undergone this precise 
process. The sense of her own sintul- 
ness, and of God’s mercy through a 
Saviour, have grown up together. Her 
parents, her minister, her religious 
books, and may it not be added, her 
Bible, have never taught the one truth 
without almost immediately adverting 
to the other; anda guick sensibility in 
both points is undoubtedly best learned, 
by always uniting them together. 

It may be inferred from some of the 
preceding observations, that in the re- 
ligion of Eusebia, a Saviour is a very 
prominent figure. Her’s is not a de- 
tistical Christianity, She is carried 
far from Deism as weil as from Socini- 
anism, and even from practical Arian- 
ism, by the very turn of her religious 
feelings and desires; and by the sense 
of her great need of a most merciful 
and an almighty Redeemer. ‘The pas- 
sages, therefore, of Scripture, which 
seem as if they laboured for terms 
sufficient to describe the transcendent 
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dignity of Jesus Christ, are acceptable 
to her, and are interpreted in their natu- 
ral and simple sense, although she ac- 
knowledges that this sense involves 
difficulties which surpass the powers 
of her understanding. She applies the 
doctrine of a Saviour to devout and 
practical purposes, and forbears from 
speculating upon it, so as to attempt 
to be wise beyond what is written. In 
prayer she draws near to the Father, 
through his Son Jesus Christ, and she 
feels both encouraged and abased by the 
thought of approaching the Almighty 
through a mediator. She thus wor. 
ships God aright, and she is accepted 
because she is a humble and true wor- 
Shipper. She pleads before him the 
sacrifice of her Redeemer. She is not 
afraid to search into all the errors of 
her life, nor to scrutinize the evil mo- 
tions of her heart, because she knows 
that she shall thus cherish a spirit of 
self-abasement and contrition, and that 
to the possessor of this spirit belong 
the consolations of the Gospel. She 
sinks not under the view of her own 
sinfulness, because she looks also to 
that “ Lamb of God which taketh away 
the sins of the world.” She stands 
astonished at the unspeakable goodness 
of God in the gift of his Son. She ad- 
mires the great condescension of Christ, 
in taking upon him our mortal nature. 
She loves to contemplate his life, the 
scene of his death, and the event of 
hisresurrection. She follows him with 
the eye of faith to the right hand of 
God; she believes that he will come 
to be our judge, and that unto them 
that look for him, he will appear the 
second time unto salvation. 

Upon all these doctrines, Amanda is 
cold. She deniesnone of them; but her 
practical unbelief, in some degree, ap- 
pears from her dread of examining 
herself with any considerable strictness. 
She once said to Eusebia, whom she 


knows but slightly, “If I were to be. 


as strictin judging myself as you are, 
I should never endure the sight of my 
own picture.” The conversation was 
interrupted by the entrance of some of 
Amanda’s other company. 

There is another part of the reli- 
gious faith of Eusebia which must be 
described; that which relates to the 
Holy Spirit. Eusebia, on this point, 
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follows the Scriptures with remarkable 
simplicity. She refers to the influence 
of the divine Spirit on her mind every 
pious feeling which she has known, 
and every religious work which she 
has performed, while she considers all 
her sins to be her own. This also 1s 
a doctrine which, at the same time, 
humbles and encourages her. It humbles 
her, by suggesting, on every occasion, 
that language of the Apostle—* By the 
erace of God I am what I am.” It 
encourages her, by inspiring the com- 
fortable persuasion, that while she is 
working out her own salvation with 
fear and trembling, God worketh in 
her both to will and to do of his good 
pleasure. However arduous, therefore, 
may be her Christian warfare, however 
weak her nature, however frequent 
even her failures in time past, she 
cherishes the hope, that by the aid of 
omnipotence she shall finally prevail. 
She expects to make a progress in re- 
ligion only in the way of dependence 
on the divine aid, and she is not more 
earnest in desiring the pardon of her 
sins through Jesus Christ, than she is 
fervent in imploring grace, through 
the same Saviour, to — her heart, 
and make her mect for the kingdom of 
heaven. 

That doctrine of grace which the 
Scriptures teach, in order that it may 
be practically employed for these sim- 
ple and pious purposes, has been made 
the peculiar topic of religious contro- 
versy in the world, and has served re- 
markably to embitter many Christians 
against each other. Strange and per- 
nicious abuse! How melancholy is 
the reflection, that men, instead of en- 
deavouring to “preserve the unity of 
the spirit in the bond of peace,’ should 
be occupied in turning this doctrine of 
divine help, (a doctrine so mercifully 
revealed) to the purposes of metaphysi- 
cal disquisition, jealous suspicion, and 
angry disputation. One party, having 
combined the doctrine of grace with 
that of predestination and final perse- 
verance, has been understood by its 
adversaries practically to deny the vo- 
luntary agency of man, and the unequi- 
vocal reality of those general offers of 
the Gospel which va made in Scrip- 
‘ure; while the other party, having 
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strenuously contended for the freedom 
of the human will, has been thought 
to invade the doctrine of a divine pro- 
yidence, and to refer to ourselves, 
rather than to God, the first and deter- 
mining step in our salvation. Both 
parties, indeed, have endeavoured to 
give a metaphysical perfection to their 
system, by the help of many subtleties 
of their own, and of abundant quota- 
tions from Scripture; a nearly equal 
number of texts having been pressed 
Into each service. Both, however, 
have been apt to construe their Bible, 
not in that popular, unlearned, and prac. 
tical manner in which it is unquestiona- 
bly written, but as if delivering itself 
with a nice and philosophical precision ; 
and as if the ministers of Christianity 
would be well employed in continually 
discussing those high mysterious ques- 
tions 

* so fore-knowledge, will, and 

ate ; 


Fixed fate, free will, fore-knowledge abso- 
lute ;” 


questions which have ever amused the 
fancy, divided the judgment, and baf- 
fled the understanding of the philo- 
sophical world, 

But this is not all. Many have been 
forward to deem those persons cloud- 
ed in their views, and defective in their 
faith, who, plously withdrawing from 
barren and unprofitable controversy, 
have laboured to make use of the doc- 
trine of grace rather than very nicely 
to peo. it: thus giving all diligence 
to make their calling and election sure, 
and resting on the assured mercy and 
unquestionable faithfulness of that God 
who hath declared,that he desireth not 
the death of the sinner, but that all 
should come to repentance. 

Theodosia has little respect for Eu- 
sebia, on account of her seeming to 
be so very ignorant on these subjects. 
Eusebia, on the other hand, laments 
to see how much the temper of Theo. 
dosia is hurt, and her thoughts and 
endeavours called away from more pro- 
fitable employments, by her taste for 
subtle diquisitions. 

Amanda’s good humour undoubted- 
ly bas never been interrupted by this 
theological combat. ‘She lives in a 
circle where the coctrine of divine 
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grace itself is litthe known, and in some 
danger of being despised. She herself, 
indeed, seems scarcely to believe the 
doctrine. It is true, that if you remind 
her of it, she readily admits it, and that 
she would be much surprised if no 
mention were made of it on Whit-Sun- 
day from the pulpit. But I fear that 
practically she trusts in her own pow- 
ers, and that her prayers are not, like 
those of Eusebia, the expressions of a 
heart earnest in imploring divine help 
against temptations, direction in difh- 
culties, and instruction in all righteous- 
ness; but are rather the execution of 
a formal customary duty. It was be- 
fore intimated, that her want of genu- 
ine faith in the atonement of Christ 
was indicated by her apparent aversion 
to take a full view of her sinfulness. 
Her want of cordial belief in the effi- 
cacy and all sufficiency of divine grace, 
manifests itself by an unwillingness 
to enter into the full consideration of 
her Christian duties. When these 
are Clearly set before her, she draws 
back from the subject, and says, that 
you are requiring of ber more than it 
is possible for human nature to per- 
form. She understands not the mean- 
ing and force of those expressions, 
“ My grace is sufficient for thee; my 
strength is made perfect in thy weak. 
ness,”? With men it is impossible 
but with God ail things are possible.” 
Two ¢octrines of religion, in which 
Eusebia very practically believes, have 
been mentioned ;—the atonement of 
her Saviour, and the influence of the 
divine spirit. These, however, though 
they connect themselves with every 
part of her faith, do not exclusively 
occupy her attention. In few circum- 
stances does she differ more from The- 
odosia than in perceiving the value of 
many truths, which have not acquired 
importance, by being made the subjects 
of controversy. She most highly val- 
ues, for example, the Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Ten Commandments ; 
and conceives, that powerfully to feei 
all the momentous points contained 
and implied in them, is the mark of a 
very advanced Christian. Lusebia Is 
of opinien, that a main difficulty in 
religion consists in really and heartily 
believing common and admitted truths. 
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She is afraid of not giving sufficient 
credit to the doctrine of a life to come, 
and ofa day of judgment, when God 
“ shall judge every one according to his 
works,’’ and * the wicked shall go away 
into everlasung punishment, and the 
righteous into life eternal.”? These are 
truths, the lively impression of which 
is deemed by her to be of unspeakable 
moment; and she doubts not, that if 
we were more deeply penetrated by 
them, the serious state of mind which 
they would produce would naturally 
lead to no inconsiderable degree of 
orthodoxy on other points. Eternity, 
therefore, isthe great subject on which 
she dwells. Her prayer to God is, not 
so much that she may unravel the diffh- 
culties of theological science, as that 
she may feel the infinite importance of 
eternal things :—not so much that she 
may comprehend what will be our con- 
dition during the period between death 
and the day of judgment, or what the 
kind of bodies with which we shall 
arise ; as ** that the eyes of her under- 
standing may be enlightened to know” 
how great * is the hope of her calling, 
and what are the riches of the glory of 
her inheritance among the saints :”?— 
not so much that she may understand 
the nature of the mysterious union of 
“ God and man in one Christ,” as that 
she may know something “ of the 
height and depth, and length and 
breadth, of that dove of God” in Christ 
Jesus, “ which pusseth knowledge.’’ 
Devout meditation, on simple and ad- 
mitted truths, forms one prominent 
characteristic of Iusebia. 

Her mind also dweils with satisfac- 
tion on every truth, even of natural 
religion. She adores a Creator as well 
as trusts in a Redeemer, and she there- 
fore loves to trace the wisdom of God 
as manifested in his works. She lately 
read, with satisfaction, a popular book 
on natural theology, and judged it to be 
important, though it merely proved the 
existence of a God, and adverted to no 
other moral attribute of the deity than 
his benevolence. Her own mind sup- 
plied reflections on his holiness, and 
on the necessity of approaching him 
through a mediator. 

Theodosia refuses to read any work 
which treats of morals, or of merely 
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natural religion. Amanda thinks that 
every treatise on such good topics must 
be good, LEusebia, regarding man as 
an inhabitant of this world as well as of 
a world to come, carefully cultivates 
the whole science of human duty. 

I have thus givena general view of 
the education and of the faith of Kuse- 
bia. I propose, in my next paper, to 
describe the manner in which she 
interprets the Scriptures, and to point 
out the difference between her and 
Amanda, as well as between her and 
Theodosia, in this important particular. 

To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

Tue following fragments ofa voyage 
have lately fallen into my hands. They 
appear to me to possess considerable 
merit, and of a description which does 
not usually attach to the relations of 
voyagers ; for they both contain much 
aniusipg information, and also indicate 
that habitual piety on the part of the 
writer, which, without courting notice, 
is soliciious to employ common inci- 
dents for the cultivation of right affec- 
tions towards Ged and man. Ido not 
know whether you will think these 
extracts altogether suitable to your 
work ; but if you should, they are very 
much at your service. S. L. 


Monpay.—We were struck, on going 
on board our ship, by the great activity 
and energy of sailors, compared with 
labourers in husbandry, who would not, 
in two hours, perform what the former, 
on an emergency (such as the spring- 
ing up of a gale,) do in half an hour. 
Their strange noises, when at their 
business, the readiness with which they 
find the different ropes on hearing an 
uncouth word of command, and their 
ability to make any alteration in the 
sails, and turn and move at pleasure 
their very complex and apparently 
unwieldy machine, were all subjects of 
greatadmiration to us. 

Tuesday.—The pilot in the morning 
got the ship under weigh, and we 
were startled by the sudden noises 
passing rapidly to every quarter of the 
deck To us all was jarring and bar- 
barous confusion. However it scems 
there is distinction and apprepriate 
meaning ip the cries of the men. 

Christ. Obsery, No. 15, 
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‘here is one cry for heaving the an. 
chor; another fora hard pull ata rope 
which requires the united strength of 
several men; one of a different kind, 
when only two or three arc employed 
at a pull; and cries different trom 
these, and from each other, when the 
work is easy 10 both cases. 

Wednesday.—The setting sun made 
a glorious appearance, throwing a dauz- 
ziing radiance over the part of "the sea 
bencath its orb, and gilding the top of 
every wave in a line towards the eye, 
with alight which diminished both in 
width and brilliance as it approached 
us. Part of his orb soon appeared to 
sink into the ocean, and his light becume 
fainter and fainter, till at length, when 
three-fourths or four-fifths of the Gisk 
had disappeared, the part still visible 
lost its proper shape, and a flat and 
broad plate of fire seemed to le onthe 
sea, and send up a iow purple cloud 
like smoke, in the shape of a plume of 
ostrich feathers. Sober magnificence 
was now the character of the s: ene, 
At length the great ruler of the day 
withdrew himself entirely from our 
sight, leaving marks of his retiring 
state in the coloured clouds and giow. 
ing horizon, which presented an ap- 
pearance like that which succeeds his 
setting by land. 

In a conversation with Captain 
A , he observed that prime Eng- 
ish sailors are far more apt to be dis- 
soiute than foreigners, but are very 
superior to them in activity, nautical 
skill, and resources. Most of our 
foreigners have been long in the Eng- 
lish service, and in habits and disposi- 
tions are naturalized among us. ‘They 
are thought equal to the English 
in paticnce, hardiness, fidelity, and 
strength. 

One of the Gentlemen on board, Mr. 
L——, was thrice taken during this 
war, Twice he escaped by running 
uway, and the other time wus merched 
with 2200 other prisoners to Orleans, 
and kept long in prison. As they 
passed through the ne (about 500 
miles) their guard often used them ill. 
The people of the country sometinies 
used them ill, and sometimes kindly. 
Individuals often assisted those who 
were tired, and Jagged behind, witha 
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little money, &c : these presents were 
sent by young children, as they were 
afraid of making them themselves. 

Friday.—-The sailors have, during 
the two last days, been getting sails, 
&c. ready against times when they will 
be less at leisure, and talking over 
their former adventures. They were 
taking a rope from the edge of a sail 
merely because it was not put on sufh- 
ciently neatly, in order to sow it on in 
another manner. Their dirty and slov- 
enly state shews how much men are 
indebted for a better conditien in those 
respects to the industry and society of 
women. 

Saturday.——-Mr. L corroborates 
Captain A ’s account as to foreign 
sailors from the North, representing 
them as far less active, vigorous, and 
spirited, but more patient and steady 
than the English, and quite as hardy 
and as strong. He says the Danes 
come nearest to the English in good 
qualities. He describes the Americans 
as active, but impatient of discipline 
and subordination, not thoroughly skill- 
ed as seamen, not to be depended upon 
for truth and fidelity, and soon dispirit- 
ed by difficulties. (But the Captain 
thinks them equal to the [nglish.) 
Mr. L has served with French 
sailors, and says they are lively, active, 
and spirited, but excessively deceiiful, 
and not comparable to English sailors 
in science, perseverance, and strength. 
Tie thinks Welsh and Scotch sailors 
the best, frugal, strong, cleanly, moral, 
able, spirited, and well-behaved, when 
properly used by their officers; but 
ficry and resolute when illeused. The 
Ixnglish are dissolute and more apt to 
be quarrelsome among themselves. 
‘The Irish are so dishonest and ill. 
behaved, and such runaways, that he 
never would take one intoa ship. He 
speaks strongly of the great poverty of 
the French commonaity as he travers- 
ed the country, more particularly the 
last time, which was in 1798. Agricul- 
ture seemed then to be almost entirely 
managed by women and old men, and 
appeared to be declining considerably. 
Very few young men werc to be seen 
out of thearmy. I have been pleased 
to find from him, that the Linglish pris- 
oners of war were industrious. Out 
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of between 2 and 3000 at Orleans, two. 
thirds employed themselves in handi- 
craft-etrades, as tailors, shoe-makers, 
shirtemakers, makers of cabinet wares 
(as writing-desks, &c.) and many were 
suffered to work out of prison, on fur- 
lough, as smiths, joiners, &c.: others 
taught the young prisoners writing and 
navigation, and the copying of charts 
of the channel, &c. &c, They had an 
internal police for the punishment of 
theft (exercised, in some instances, on 
the Irish,) and were very generally 
well-behaved, cleanly in their bedding, 
and also in their persons, especially on 
Sundays. They had among them some 
Irishmen, who had entered from the 
prisons into the French service, and, 
the French not being able to trust them, 
had again sent them to the prison, 
where they met with much dislike and 
contumely, ‘There was little or no 
gambling among the English prisoners, 
while the french, in our prisons, car- 
ried it to the most shocking excess. 
The former were very ill-led, on a 
scanty allowance of rotten beef and 
black bread, till they were maintained 
by our own government, when they 
fared very well. Ithink they appear 
to have been often saucy to the French, 
and, I dare say, had intheir turn some 
reason to complain of 1] usage. 
Sunday.—I spoke to the Captain 
about a lusty youth of elghteen, who 
sweurs, and shews strong signs of being 
dissolute. Mr. L says, that his 
father always had prayers, a chapter in 
the Bible read, and a hymn sung in his 
family every night. I said a little, ina 
delicate, but plain way, to him on the 
subject of the deceit he used to escape 
when a prisoner: he pleaded necessity, 
but his principles are evidently relaxed, 
though their original strictness Is by 
no means forgotten by him, nor has 
lost its place in his sober approbation. 
Monday.—A heavy gale for some 
hours this morning, against waich the 
ship beat up under a continual reduc. 
tion of sail as it increased, till, at last, 
hone was left standing but the mizen- 
stay-saill. The rain beat in irregular 
bursts on the erew, whose activity and 
energy were not at all affected by it. 
They climbed the rigging, and tied up 
the sails to the yards, with astonishing 
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vigour, though under a most pelting 
storm, and though they were swung 
from side to side, and up and down, by 
the violent motion of the ship, with 
very great rapidity. Any men must 
have been daunted who had not been 
long used to brave nautical dangers 
and hardships. Thank God, none of 
our party were frightened; and if 
M was, she behaved with much 
self-command and propriety. In the 
afternoon the wind abated, but the sea 
continued greatly agitated, and the ship 
rolled as violently as it had pitched in 
the morning, when we were on the 
other tack. The storm did not much 
alter the direction of the wind, which 
continued right against us. Captain 
A conducted himself with great 
prudence and vigour, and in the midst 
of his difficulties, attended in person to 
the lashing of the sofas, &c. in the cabin. 
During the storm the sea was awfully 
erand. I was pleased with the care 
of the captain, in putting in complete 
order, as suon as the gale and its attend- 
ant bustle were over, every rope, Xc. 
&e. which had been left in a slovenly 
state during the pressure of the emer- 
ecncy. He remarked to me, that 
measures would never be prompt and 
effectual in times of difficulty, unless 
great order and neatness were presery- 
ed in the ship in seasons of case—a 
good general maxim, applicable to all 
affairs of a complicated nature. 

Saturday.—! was shocked about three 
in the morning by the very profane 
language of S , while telling a story 
to another ; and on getting up, J was 
much hurt to find that other person to 
be Mr. L Intending to take a 
better opportunity of speaking to Mr. 
L on the subject, I did not speak 
to S about his profaneness as I 
purposed to do, when I left my bed. 
How lamentable, that a man brought up 
like Mr. L should tolerate, and to 
a considerable degree countenance, 
such language ! 

Sunday.—-I see no reading or signs 
of a Sunday among the crew, except 
that the officers and a few of the men 
are more cleanly. How ought we to 
prize the ‘ church-going bell,’’ and 
the other institutions of regular society, 
which remind the careless of their sab- 
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bath duties, and overawe many, who 
are outwardly inclined to profane the 
day. 

This afternoon the sailors look clean- 
er, and two or three are reading reli. 
gious books. Mr. L » poor man, 
has been hurt, in part, by being engag- 
ed at one time in smuggling tobacco 
into Spain, and by the shifts and deceit 
he has practised to escape when taken 
by the enemy. He has seen much 
service, and the cares of this world in 
avery active life have sadly choked 
the good seed. Probably also he has 
been the more ensnared from being 
unable to trace the real path of duty, 
with regard to the practising of strata- 
gems against anenemy. How useful 
is it to have considered well all the 
different branches of morals, and to 
have acquired by habit a strong faste 
for holiness, before such temptations 
as he has experienced threaten to 
sweep away the distinctions of right 
and wrong ! Poor fellow! far from his 
parents, and from the daily devotions 
to which they had accustomed him 
when a boy; without any religious 
friend at hand, and thrown among peo- 
ple of a very different description, 
he has not holden fast the good thing 
committed to him. Let him be a 
warning to us all. 

Monday.—-I talked with S last 
night. He is about twenty-four, and 
was born and taught to read in Nor. 
way, which he left for the English ser- 
vice at fourteen. He says, that all the 
children in Norway have schooling ; 
and at a proper age, and after repeated 
€xaminations, are admitted to the sa. 
crament, which all receive thrice in 
every year. He spoke with surprise 
and blame of the negligence of the 
F.nglish as to education and attendance 
at Church, and yet, poor fellow, he 
wantonly used the most profane lane 
ruage the other night without any par- 
ticular inducement, and with such hor- 
rid indifference and fluency as proved 
it tobe familiar to him. I pressed the 
indissoluble connexion between true 
religion and holiness, and applied what 
I said to himself, but without mention- 
ing the profaneness I had overheard, 

Wednesday.-—The fowls are brought 
on deck to-dav. The cocks used to 
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crow in the morning as regularly as 
when perched on a wall or a waggon 
in the farm-yard, though immured in 
dim twilight, amidst bad smells and 
strange and uncouth sights in the hold 
of the ship, with the waves dashing 
"against the planks between them and 
tie sea, and the seamen Lawling over 
them. What unconquerable cheerful 
ness ! and how do these little animals 
cast shame on the dejection and com- 
plaints of their rational lord, man, 
when in circumstances incomparably 
Jess melancholy. 

Caprain A 








and Mr. L have 
boon prisoners on board different 
}:-nch frigates. They speak of the 
officers as very good,of the men in 
gcceralas very indifferent, and of the 
best as faferior to British seamen. 
Crreat filthiness on board the ships— 
the men’s food was chiefly bread, black 
beans siewed In oil, some fish, and 
pew and then a little salt meat. ‘Phe 
heen did not shew common outward 
Civility to their officers, but did what 
they were bid. The cuarter-deck was 
ofien full of their card-parties, and 
their cuptain, in walking about it, was 
often obilged to step over their legs 
and arms. Their languaye was more 
profane, &c. than that of English sail- 
ors. All the French had a violent 
antipathy to Mr. Pitt. 

In passing twice through parts of 
France, Mr. L observed, that the 
Sundays were not kept except by some 
od families. “he decades were holy- 
days for the muiutude, and spent in 
dancing, &c. 

The cook, in his kitchen box six or 
seven feet square, manages to provide 
very plentifully and comfortably for 
wenty-nine of us. How unnecessary 
is agreat part of the parade and ex- 
pense inthe kitchens of the great, and 





how jamentabie the waste and luxury 
at their own tables and at those of their 
servants ! We have every day pudding, 
fresh meat, and two or three kinds of 
veretubies, and gencrally soup, all very 
good, and abundantly sufficient for rea- 
sonable ensoyment, as well as for the 
support of health and streneth. It is 
literally true of the tables of the 
weelthy, that in nourishing luxury, and 
a sickly delicacy of palate, they are 
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snares to take themselves withal, The 
old fellow, who as cook furnishes us 
with all these good things, is black 
with soot, and almost poisoned with 
smoke. His skin is more dingy than 
his old fur cap, and he looks more like 

a dustman thana cook. A nobleman 

might doubt whether he used his pigs 

sufficiently well, if he suffered him to 
be their feeder. But his dirt is brought 
on him by necessity. Our provisions 
appear to be kept pretty clean, and are 
probably cleaner than those dressed by 
many a greasy fellow on land, who 
has an opportunity of being clean if he 
would. Where inconveniences pro- 
ceed from necessity and not from incli- 
nation,Providence almost always affords 
many kind mitigations of them in varli- 
ous ways through human care and con- 
trivance. 

(To be continued.) 
For the @hristian Observer. 

The Connection between Sin and Misery in the 
present world, illustrated by an Account of 
a wicked and unbappy Family. 

Axour fifty years ago, there lived in 
the parish of W——, and county of 
FF , one L B , a substantial 
farmer and yeoman. He was a nomi- 
nal member of the Church of England, 
his wife an Anabaptist. He was an 
abandoned profligate, she a sullen and 
perverse religionist. They had three 
sons, who, as well as their parents, are 
remembered in the neighbourhood 
with some degree of horror; and no 
wonder, for their crimes and calamities 
were of no common magnitude. 

In the first place, a travelling pedlar, 
whose wares were of sufficient value 
to tempt unprincipled avarice, was trac- 
cd to their house, and never heard of 
more. <A neighbour, who was suppos- 
ed to have known too much of the man- 
ner in which the other disappeared, 
was found dead in an outhouse of the 
B ’s and another, who was formida- 
ble to the family on a similar account, 
received a draught of warm beer from 
the hand of the wife, and died ina few 
hours after having drank it, with every 
appearance of poison. 

In the second place, the conduct of 
the sons was such as might be expect- 
ed from such examples. The oldest 
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enlisted as a private soldier, deserted 
repeatedly, and fell a sacrifice at last to 
the necessary rigour of military disci- 
pline. The next was apparently, and, 
perhaps, really religious, for a season : 
he was temperate, retired, zealous in 
his profession as an Anabaptist, exact, 
in iis attendance upon the ordinances 
of his sect, and in private so devout, 
that be sometimes spent whole nights 
in prayer. In all this his sincerity or 
the contrary can only be known to the 
searcher of hearts. Humanly speak- 
ing, however, his walk and conduct 
seemed to point him out as an example 
of the power of grace, which sometimes 
delights to display itself in triumphing 
most signaily over education, example, 
and hereditary propensities to particu- 
lar sins, as well as over the general 
corruption of our nature: but an un- 
happy marriage, with all the circum- 
stances of inquietude and temptation 
which attend it; such as an home ren- 
dered unpleasant, the hours of devotion 
interrupted by family discord, and the 
spirit of it embittered by irritation, and 
on the other hand, too welcome a re- 
Ception in houses of public resort, a 
grrowtag fondness for company, and ob- 
livion of care purchased by intempe- 
rance, notwithstanding the charitable 
remons'r.nces of his former friends, so 
far vificed every trace and sentiment 
of religion upon his heart, and left him 
apparenily so given up of God, that he 
committed a murder upon one of his 
companions on a Sunday evening, for 
which he was tried, condemned, and 
executed. 

It ought to be added, that the shock 
occasioned by the dreadful situation to 
which he had reduced himself, appear- 
ed to revive his religious impressions ; 
and the sell- abhorrence, humility, and 
resignation, manifested by him from 
the time of bis surrendering himself 
(which he did voluntarily) to the mo- 
ment of nis execution, were such, that 
the minister who attended him, expres- 
sed, in a sermon preached soon after, a 
comfortable hope of his salvation. 

The third brother, who long surviv- 
ed both the rest of his family and their 
property, became the subject of an aw- 
ful visitation of Providence: for having 
long made a practice of begging as a 
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dumb man, he was really struck dumb 
by a sudden attack of the palsy while 
in the very act of imposture; and in 
this state he continued nearly to the 
time of his death, when he partially re- 
covered the use of his speech, which, 
however, he did not employ to glorify 
God either for his judgment or deli. 
verance, 

The following observation, without 
which the story would be incomplete, 
is not intended to countenance a super- 
stitious, though sometimes, perhaps, a 
salutary, persuasion of the common 
people, that after great transgressions 
—‘* Men cannot thrive in the world:” 
but in this particular instance the fact 
is Certain, that the estates of the family, 
which for persons in their condition of 
life were not inconsiderable, gradually 
mouldered away without any appear- 
ance of gross mismanagement or waste, 
and theircollateral descendants, in whom 
something of their ancestors’ propensi- 
ties is either observed or suspected, 
have long since been reduced to indi. 
gence. QO. U. J. 
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MODERN PHILOSOPRY, AND THE 
SYSTEM. 


From an unpublished poem. 


GCDWYNIAN 


By Socrates portrayed with matchless grace, 
*hilosophy display’d an angel’s face. 

Now with the frolic mimicry of anes, 

The goddess takes a thousand forms and 
shapes ; 

Rides on a butterfiv, pervades a shell, 

Or floats on oxygen, or prowls the dell 

Where weeds and grubs long hid from mor 
tal ken, 

Unclass’d and nameless, woo Description’s 
pen. 

Thus round Oblivion’s stream* the phantoms 
stray 

Panting for bodies, and the light of day. 

3ut when from Nature’s wide domains she 

bends 

Her wandering eyes askance, on moral ends, 

Veil’d in a murky cloud no more are seen 

The form divine and grace of Plato’s queen ; 

Godwyn, arch-priest, her, mystic lore ex. 
pounds, 

And gaping pupils catch the wond’rous 
sounds, 


Far beyond nature’s bounds,he boldly springs, 
And Man’s perfectibility he sings ; 





* Virgil @neid, lib. vi. 
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Fashions a new Utopia’s blest domain 

Uncurst with laws, exempt from Custom’s 
reign, 

Where Reason reckless spurns at love and 
hate, 

And Justice holds with Apathy her state. 

Connubial ties, parental cares and fears, 

And every charity that life endears, 

Love, friendship, gratitude, the pleasing 
fzlow 

Of pity melting at a brother’s wo 

The philosophic Hierophant proclaims 

Phantoms of weakness, visionary names ; 

Of general happiness arrays a plan, 

Where man imparts no social bliss to man. 

State of delight ! where mortals listless rove 

Untouch’d by misery, kindness, friendship, 
love : 

One general object, one alone, commands 

All hearts, all thoughts, all voices, wishes, 
hands, 

The public good / Idea, grand, refined, 

Which blots all private feeling from the 
mind, 

Fills pigmy man with intellectual fire, 

And bids him giant-lke to heaven aspire. 


High loomed race, whom no religion awes, 


Where Justice reigns without the prop of 


laws; 
Where free from passion and aifection, all 
Move without springs of action, at the call 
Of pitlosophic weal; where Ceres pours 
From souls untill’d, unsown, her golden stores; 
Where without lab’ring hands, or fav’ring 
skies, 
quality the wants of all supplies. 
Ab! grieve not, Anarchists, if heaven assign 
A transient hour to visions so divine, 
If nature reassume her ravished right, 
And Godwyn’s goddess vanish into night. 


Rivlin Ww OF 


EXXVIU, Unity the Bond of Peace and the 
Friend of Virtue - or, the Consequences of 
Schism morally and polttically considered. 


Tracing its Pr OSTess, and pointing out some of 
the Means to check it. Rivington, London. 
1802. 


To every man who is acquainted with 
the history of the Christian Church, and 
feels a concern for the advancement of 
its best interests,the subject of this work 
will appear to be of very considerable 
importance. It docs not aamcepragird 
the orthodoxy of particular creeds, the 

legitimacy of certain forms of govern- 
ment, or the comparative merits of dif- 
ferent administrations of ecclesiastical 
discipline ; but it bears directly and 
strongly upon the catholic interests of 
picty, and tiie extension of the kingdom 


of Christ upon earth. 


Review of Unity the Bond of Peace. 


NiGW 


(March, 


With truth and logic arm’d, lo, Greent pre- 
pares 

To trace her wiles, unfold her secret snares, 

Strips off the gorgeous covering which con- 

ceals 

Her bloated form, her shapeless limbs re. 
veals ; 

The gazing eye, with horror fix’d, beholds 

A fiend with angel’s face, and dragon’s folds. 


For the Christian Observer, 


WRITTEN ON THE FIRST LEAF OF A LADY’s 
POCKET BOOK, 
WHtLe life’s swift-gliding current steals 
away, 

And you here register each passing day, 

May this small book, by honest friendship 
_ given, 

Remind you of the record kept in heaven, 


And, oh ! may ev’ry hour of life afford 

Such themes as these, for conscience to re 
cord ; 

Duties perform’d, time zealously employ’d, 

Talents improv’d, and happiness enjoy’d ; 

Error’s corrected, sins and failings mourn’d, 

Blessings received, and grateful praise re- 
turn’d. a.m 
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yee Examination of the leading Princ ciples 

of the new System of Morals, by "Mr. Green, 
From this work Dr. Parr has quoted several 
passages in his notes to his Spital Sermon, 
and his testimony in favour of the author is 
thus expressed: Mr. Green, whose penetra- 
tion, Whose taste, whose large views in philoso 
phy, and whose great talents for composition en- 

title him to my respects. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


The purpose of the author before us 
(agreeably to the profession of his title 
page) is, to shew from history, obser- 

vation, and argument, that unity is in 
all respects favourable, and, in some 
respects and cases, essential to the 
promotion of the interests of Christian- 
ity; and that schésm is the parent of 
many evils, the destroyer of many moral 
and political advantages, and an impedi- 
ment to the extension of christian 
truth, and to the cultivation of a chris- 
tian spirit among the professors of the 
Gospel, and that, therefore, it is to be 
lamented as an evil, and avoided as a 
sin, by all, who are concerned for the 
welfare of christian society, and desire 
the propagation and preservation of re- 
ligious truth, and of the pure service 
and worship of God. 
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In discussing so important a subject, 
and in pursuing so laudable a design, 
itis much to be wished, that the utmost 
care had been taken to state no facts as 
the ground of argumentation, but such 
as could be verified ; and that the argu- 
ments built upon those facts had been 
fuir and legitimate. In many of the 
positions contained in the work before 
us, we cordially acquiesce; in some, 
we think the author to have been mis- 
informed as to circumstances; and in 
others, mistaken as to his inferences, 
We shall impartially shew, as the oc- 

casions may occur, in what particulars, 

and on what ground, we consider his 
sentiments or conclusions to be erro- 
neous. 

The work commences witha view of 
“the consequences of schism as they 
have respect tothe ends of edification.” 

In treating this subject, the author 
vustly observes, that the diversity, 
which is seen in the existing creeds, and 
modes of worship, shakes the faith of 
those whose opinions are unsettled; 
and that opposition in religious matters, 
as in ali others, weakens the effects of 
exertion, and diminishes the influence 
of authority ;—that separation is itself 
an implied and tacit censure of the 
Church, tending to depreciate it in the 
estimation even of those who continue 
in its communion ; and that to this Im- 
plied impeachment, there are too often 
added others more unequivocal, con- 
sisting of violent aspersions and viru- 
lent abuse. Deserved stress is also 
laid by this writer upon the well-ascer- 
tained fact, that the means which are 
used to detach the members of the 
Church from their pastors, though, in 
many instances, they fail of their full 
purpose, yet, in very many instances 
produce in the minds of those, who 
still cleave to the Church. a diminution 
of respect for the established clergy, a 
contempt of their authority, and a want 
of confidence in the soundness of their 
doctrines, which cannot but have a fatal 
effect in checking the influence of their 
ministrations. 

The foliowing remarks are entitled 
to serious attention. 

‘*The cause of religion needs the united 
influence of its best friends to counteract the 
foal and efforts of its nrofessed enemies, and 
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to make its way into the hearts of a more 
numerous, and not less formidable body, the 
careless multitude, whom it is sufficiently 
difficult to interest or reach, without the coun- 
teracting efforts of a divided Church, to 
weaken the authority of its doctrines, or les- 
sen the influence of those to whom it is en- 
trusted to minister and dispense them. 

“The clergy will always find enough to do, 
and a task that calls for every power they 
possess, to aweken the sinner to repentance, 
to impress the careless with a sense of the 
important truths of the Gospel, to instruct the 
ignorant, to warn them that are unruly, to 
feed and keep toge her the flock that is com- 
mitted to ther care ‘They need the united 
influence and assistance of all who have at 
heart the cause of virtue, and the good of 
souls; aided by which, they will find it diffi- 
cult enough to persu: ide the multitude to be 
even hearers, much more doers of the word, 
They ought not to meet with any opnosition 
or obstruction on the part of those, who might 
have the purest motives for what they do; 
much less should they be harassed and coun- 
teracted in the:r endeavours to fulfil the ends 
of their ministry, by the illiberal invectives 
and unjust retiections of those who have in- 
terested views in depreciating their character, 
and defeating their labours.” (p. 23.) 


While we unreservedly acquiesce 
with the author of this passage in all 
the .sentiments which it contains, we 
are not unaware, and we should not 
omit to remind others, that the greatest 
caution should be exercised, in the par- 
uicular imputation of such motives as 
are mentioned in the latter clause of 
the quotation, lest we charge them 
upon those whe have been, in no de- 
eree, actuated by them. Of the neces- 
sity of this caution, experience has af- 
forded very satisfactory evidence. It 
would require no very eclaborate re- 
search, to meet with instances of per- 
sons who have been accused of * inte- 
rested views,” ‘illiberal invective,’’ 
and “unjust reflections,” on account of 
remarks made by them upon the clergy 
of the establishment; wiich remarks 
have, nevertheless, appeared to every 
one who attentively considered them, 
and candidly and conscientiously inter- 
preted them, to have been evidently 
dictated by an affectionate concern for 
the respectability and usefulness of the 
clergy—a concern so genuine, lively, 
and honest, that it would not pass over 
in silence what appeared capable of 
being corrected by faithful reproof, or 
improved by judicious admonition. 
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It must not be inferred, from our 
introducing these remarks in this place, 
that we intend to class the author of the 
work before us among those undis- 
criminating persons, who condemn all 


remarks on the defects or failings of 


the clergy, as resulting from interested 
views, and as chargeable with illiberali- 
ty and invective. On the contrary, 
while his general reverence for the 
clergy, and earnest zeal for the Church, 
are unquestionable, he does not deem 
it inconsistent with that reverence and 
that zeal, to charge the clergy, in unre- 
served terms, with a very censurable 
and injurious neglect, of which we shall 
have occasion to speak at large, in our 
consideration of a future chapter. 

It must, indeed, be obvious to every 
discriminating mind, that there is a very 
wide interval between gratuitous and 
blind adulation of whole bodics of men, 
and as gratuitous and blind an abuse 
and condemnation of them. He who 
cannot discover between these two ex- 
tremes, a middle path, in which truth 
and charity will accompany him, must 
not plume himseli on any very pre- 
eminent powers of discernment: and he 
“who would not pursuc such a path, 
when it presents itself to his choice, 
will do well to be diffident in enforcing 
any claim to the praise of very scrupu- 
lous integrity. 

The second chapter contains areview 
of “the consequences of schism as they 
respect the ends of harmony and peace. 
To shew that schism is injurious to 
harmony and peace, may appear, at first 
sight, to be altogether a supererogatory 
labour; as much so as to demonstrate 
that sickness is inconsistent with health, 
or that light is destructive of darkness. 
Nevertheless, although the injurious 
consequences of schism, in the respect 
just stated, can scarcely be questioned, 
it is very possible that they may be over- 
looked or disregarded. ‘To remind the 
inattentive, therefore, that such conse. 
quences do arise from schism, and to 
obtain from the inconsiderate a consci- 


entious attention to the fact, is a task of 


expedience and importance. The sub- 
ject is judiciously and clearly investi- 
gated in the chapter before us, and the 
following passage is entitled to parue 
cular attention : 


» 
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“ Whatever might be the legal right to a 
separation of worship, it would te a question 
of grave consideration in tbe mind of every 
serious Christian, whether the ditherence of 
opinion, in point of doctrine or mode, be of 
such serious import as imperiously to require 
or need a separation, which is in its cunse- 
quences so hurtful to the cause of religion, 
and so injurious to the public peace Those 
errors must be very great indeed in the natron. 
al creed or worship, and of essential concern 
to their salvation, which will justify a schism 
that will obstruct the ends of the Gospel, lay 
the foundation of jealousies and uncha:ituble 
affections in the hearts of its professors, and 
eventually operate to the overthrow of the 
Church by law established, and therewith the 
state, which would be involved in its ruin.” 


(p. 53.) 

The title of the third chapter is “ The 
Consequences of Schism confirmed by 
the Experience of our own Church aud 
Country.”’ 

After asserting, with great justice, 
the progressive spirit which universal- 
ly characterizes revolutions ; the autor 
proceeds to collect some of the abun- 
dant proofs of it, “ which the history of 
our Church affords, from the refurma- 
tion to its fall, in the unbappy reign of 

Yharles the First.” 

From the works of Neal,lox, Strype, 
Fuiler, Burnet, and a few other intc- 
rior authorities, he has brought to- 
gether a number of facts, iliustrating, 
in no small degree, the pusitions, wnich 
it is the object of his work to establish, 
The occurrences of those woful days, 
whose records are here summarily tra- 
ced, zre probably altogether unknown 
to a very large majority of those, whose 
principles and practices are considered 
by this writer as tending to the repro- 
duction of the anarchy and licentious- 
ness, which heretofore subverted the 
Church, and brought a monarch to the 
scaffold. ‘Lo such uninformed men, 
who, while sowing the seeds of evil, 
anticipate the production of good, the 
contents of this chapter will afford some 
very necessary instruction. 

The fourth chapter introduces to the 
reader a subject of very immediate in- 
terest; It is * the progress of schism in 
the present day.’ In tracing it, the 
author notices the great Increase of 
dissenting societies, and of houses for 
dissenting worship, which has taken 
place within these few years. He 
refers to the language of Drs. Price 
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and Priestley, for instances of hostility 
to the existence of the Established 
Church ; and shews that, at least in one 
instance, even the Quakers have ex- 
pressed no little enmity towards it. On 
the Methodists he dwells with more 
circumstantial particularity: he esti- 
mates their zeal to promote separation 
from the Church tobe great ; and their 
success in this endeavour he apprehends 
to be nearly correspondent to their 
zeal. On their occasional violent abuse 
of the clergy of the establishment, he 
pronounces a censure, in the justice of 
which they at least will acquiesce, who 
have had opportunities of witnessing 
for themselves the style and degree of 
the abuse complained of. 

The subject of what is called vidlage- 
fireaching has also, with good reason, 
engaged the attention of this writer. 
It is a subject of no inferior moment, 
and calls for a fuller and more ppt 
investigation than he has given, or thar 
we can supply. Village-preaching is, 
at all events, a powerful engine. The 
direction and application of it merit 
attentive observation. We beg leave, 
however, to suggest to whomscever it 
may concern, that the dangers to be 
apprehended from village-preaching 
are not to be obviated by abusing either 
those who framed, or those who exe- 
cute this novel scheme of diffusing 
religious knowledge. We shall do 
well to remember, that in certain cases, 
while we sit still adusing our adversa- 
vies, they not only go on successfully, 
but, perhaps, succeed the better for 
our abuse of them. The dangers in 
question, whatever they may be, we 
are persuaded will best be obviated by 
increased exertions on the part of the 
clergy, and by a cure on the part of the 
governors of the Church to provide 
adequate means of instruction for every 
village which may be destitute of them. 
That in many parts of the kingdom, 
(the cause we pretend not at present to 
investigate,) thousands are unacquaint- 
edeven with the first rudiments of reli- 
gious knowledge is ioo notorious to be 
denied : and experience has abundantly 
proved, that the perfunctory per rfor- 
mance ofa weekly service, in a place 
into which, perhaps, the poorer part of 
{he community can scarcely find admis- 

Ehrist. Observ. No. 15, 
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siong@will neither arrest the pregress of 
reli s ignorance, nor anticipate the 
unwearied labours of the itinerant Me- 
thodist or Dissenter. We feel unwil- 
ling, therefore, to pass a sentence of 
undistinguishing censure on all who, 
under any circumstances, may attempt 
to remedy the want of regu/ar instruc- 
tion: for there is, doubtless, a wide 
distinction between that pure schisma. 
tical spirit, which leads men to intrude 
themselves into the parishes of labori- 
ous and useful clergymen, for the pur | 
pose of drawing the people from the 
Church; and that solicitude for the 
spiritual welfare of the ignorant, which 
may sometimes influence even the 
warm friends of the Church, so far as 
to prevent their duly estimating the in- 
jurious consequences of irregularity. 

In enumerating the effects produced 
by the successful activity of the enemies 
of the Church, the author before us 
observes, that 

‘* A very large proportion of the members 
of the establishment have been already drawn 
away from its communion, and among those 
who remain there is an indifference, a want of 
attachment, and a want of confidence, that is 
too visible in their own neglect of its services, 
in the little attention which they pay to the 
admonitions of their clergy, in the unconcern 
which they feel for its deserted state, and in 
the little that they seem to care for the rapid 
progress whieh schism is making every where 
around them.” (p. 142.) 


All this is too true. 

Of the subjects of the 143d, and the 
following pages, this author appears to 
us to have either received very incor- 
rect information, or formed-very crude 
opinions. That any persons should 
(according to his representation) ex- 
pend large sums in obtaining situations 
inthe Church for those whom they 
deem diligent, faithful, and pious minis- 
ters, with a view to destroy the Church 
and promote the pfirogress of schism, 1s 
so incredible upon every known prin- 
ciple of human action, that we must 
express our astonishment at finding, in 
the work before us, any intimations of 
so extravagant a paradox. It is cer- 
tainly very possible, that persons of 
opulence may, on different occasions, 
have purchased an advowson, or a pre- 
sentation, in order to be enabled to be- 
nefit and encowrage those, whom they 
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deem upright and laborious ministers 
of the Church of Engiand: aff@ it is 
also possible, that such persons may 
have patronized young men of promis- 
ing talents and eminent piety ; and may 
have enabled them to obtain a classical 
and an academical education, in order 
to their presenting themselves as candi- 
dates for episcopal ordination, and to 
their exercising their talents, and dis- 
playing their piety, as parish priests of 
the Established Church. But if these 
patrous really mean, by doing this, to 
promote the downfall of the Church 
and the extension of schism, they cer- 
tainly bave the most extraordinary 
method of adapting the means em- 
ployed to the end designed, that either 

ancient or modern times have witnes- 
sed: and it is inconcelvable how it 
could escape the penetration of such 
deen designers, that the sums which 
they (according to our present bypothe- 
sis) expend in encouraging active and 
pious ministers zz the Church, would 
serve to rear and support at least ten 
times the number of dissenting prea- 
chers, who would be rather better dis- 
posed to assist these patrons in their 
supposed design of overturning the 
Establishment.* 

No other objection can be made to 
the observations in the 145th page, than 
that they have no solid foundation: 
our information, limited as it is on the 
subject, Induces ps to suspect, that 
the ‘author has received his account of 
a simple and harmless fact, from some 
one who was interested in misrepre. 
senting it. 

We were sorry to observe, that the 
long paragraph, which commences in 
the 146th page, associates with a few 
truths much loose reasoning, and gra- 


* We are reminded hy thi s discussion of an 
assertion made by the Eiclite yx of the Anti- Ja- 
cobin Review, in the number of that work for 
May 1802, respecting the existence of a fund 
for the paren: ase of livings, which was assum- 
ed to threaten danger to the Church. Some 
gentlemen were even named as being con- 
cerned inthe management of this fund. We 
have made it our business to inquire into the 
truth of the allegation, and the result of our 
inquiry bas been, that none of the gentlemen 
named as managers have any knowledge of 
the existence of'any such fund, and we believe 
that no such fund exists. 
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tultous declamatory assertion. The 
author, by the charges which he has 
there advanced against what he calls 
(by a rather unseemly sarcasm) Godly 
Ministers, violates principles, which he 
elsewhere warmly inculcates; and des- 
pises cautions, which to other persons, 
in other cases, he very peremptorily 
prescribes. We do not understand 
what he means by the * possible good” 
of Fanaticism. 

To prayer-mectings this author ex- 
presses a decided repugnance, without 
any exception in favour of those which 
are composed of members of the 
Church, and intended to support it. 
He considers them, at the best, as nur- 
series of schism—Some, indeed, of his 
arguments against them would serve 
also to prove that dinner-parties, card. 
parties, private baiis, and literary clubs, 
have atendency to generate Dissenters. 
We could have wished, that when he 
afirmed the iegadity of a clergyman’s 
attending a prayer-meeting, he had 
added something like a reason, or a 
proof, particularly as his opinion upon 
the subject stands opposed by very res- 
pectable authorities ; for not to mention 
the revered name of Dr. Woodward, 
whose plan of religious societies has 
had the unequivocal sanction of the So- 
ciety for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, we may adduce in their favour 
the testimony of Mr. Nelson, whose 
character for orthodoxy, and fora sin. 
cere attachment to the LTstablished 
Church Is too well known to be ques- 
tioned. Jn his preface to “ A Com- 
panion for the Festivals and Fasts,” a 
book circulated by the same society, he 
observes with reference to the societies 
of Dr. Woodward, 

‘Upon this occasion, 1 think it a great 
piece of justice to acknowledge and commend 
the pious and devout practices of the religious 
societies, who distinguish themselves by their 
regular conformity and obedience to the laws 
ofthe Church. The great care they take to 
suppress the dawnings of enthusiasm, and to 
discountenance the first appearance of any 
vicious pr actices amongst their members, and 
the methods they impose before delinquents 
are entirely reconciled or totally rejected, is 
such a preparation of the minds of the laity for 
the reception of that discipline which is want- 
ed in our Church, that if ever we are blessed 
with what good mea wish for, and bad men 
fear, these socicties will be very instrumental! 
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in introducing it, by that happy regulation 
which prevails amongst them. And while 
they pay that deference they profess to their 
parochial ministers, I cannot apprehend but 
that they must be very serviceable to the in- 
terests of religion, and may contribute very 
much to revive that true spirit of Christianity 
winch was somuch the glory of the primitive 
times. And I see no reason why men may 
not meet and consult together, to improve 
one another 'n Christian knowledge, and by 
mutual advice take measures how best to fur- 
ther their own salvation, as well as promote 
that of their neighbours, when the same liber- 
ty 1s taken for the improvement of trade and 
for carrying on the pleasures and diversions 
of jife. And as for those objections which are 
urged against these societies from some 
canons of the Church (xi. and Ixxili.) they 
seem to be founded upon a mi-understanding 
of the sense of those canons, &c ” 


The opinion maintained on this sub- 
ject by the author of the work now un- 
der review, stands opposed likewise to 
that of the numerous body of clergy, 
who in 1800 published a report on the 
state of religion in a part of the dio- 
cese of Lincoln. 

Concerning framphlets and fublica- 
tions, this author says, 

“‘ That these are another powerful engine 
in the hands of our adversaries, no one can 
have any doubt that has any knowledge of the 
history of past times, or any experience of 
his own.” 

Here it may be asked, is it not right 
and expedient for us to counteract 
these attacks of our adversaries, by 
using similar means for our defence, 
(namely, those of pamphlets and pub- 
lications) !—Yes; it is both right and 
expedient to do this: and some friends 
to the Church have exercised their 
zeal and ability in writing pamphlets, 
for the purpose of their being dispers- 
ed as antidotes to the poison of dis- 
affection, and in vindication of acalum-~ 
niated Caurch. And it might be expect- 
ed, that the members and professed 
friends of such a Church would have 
shewn a correspondent zeal, in the cir- 
culation of such pamphlets as defend- 
ed it with truth and Christian modera- 
tion. But have they done this ?—We 
are, indeed, ashamed io reply ; yet we 
must not suppress the mortifying con. 
fession that they have xof. They arc, 
for the most part, supine; while their 
adversaries are alert and diligent: and 
yet the former wonder and complain, 
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that their adversaries are gaining 
rround, while themselves are losing it! 
While of such pamphlets as Dr. Gill’s, 
in praise and recommendation of schism, 
one edition is rapidly disposed of, and 
a second, (perhaps a third) as rapicly 
supplied; such sober, wise, and can- 
did defences of the Church, as Mr, 
Hart’s Reply to Dr. Gill lie, for the 
most part, uncalled for, in the lumber. 
room of the bookseller, and their au- 
thors derive no other gratification (in- 
dependent of a consciousness of well 
intentioned exertions) than that of find. 
ing, from the balance of their printer’s 
account, that their zeal for the Church 
has rendered them considerably his 
debtors. 

In reference to this subject, and also 
to others of equal concern, we deeply 
sympathize with the writer before us, 
in Jamentine 

‘* That indifference on the part of those 
who are still inthe number of our friends, 
that want of zeal to strengthen and uphold 
the Church to which they profess attachiment, 
that lukewarm affection which can behold its 
danger without concern, that can be uninter- 
ested spectators of its decay, that instead of 
lending a helping hand to prop the fallng 
pile, they are, by their own neglect of its 
valuable uses and ends, if not by an increasing 
cissoluteness of manners, no less dangerous 
than the opposite measures of its enemies, 
hastening, perhaps, the hour of its fall.” 


(p. 166. ) 
(Yo be continued, ) 
LXXIX. Natural Theology ; or, Evidences of 


the Existence and Attributes of the Deity, col- 
lected from the Appearances of Nature. 
By Wintras Partey, D. D. Archdea- 
con of Carlisle. Faulder, London, 1805. 
To those whose minds have been long 
since firmly established in the belief 


of the truths, not only of natural but 


of revealed religion, publications, whose 
object is limited to the defence or illus- 
tration of the former, are apt to ap- 
pear but of secondary importance ; yet 
even to them, whatever tends to cone 
firm their faith, though confined to 
poinis concerning which they are least 
disposed to doubt, cannot but be inter.. 
esting, if not bamnemately productive 
of the highest advantage. But when 
it is considered, how cones a class of 
men, in every age, have cither ques- 
tioned the truth of the first principles 
of religion, or carelessly disregarded 
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them, it will be’manifest, that whoever 
has attempted, though feebly and un- 
successfully, to convince and satisfy 
the one, and to awaken the attention 
of the other, has deserved well of every 
real friend to the happiness of mankind. 
Various efforts of this kind were made 
at the beginning of the last century, 
when a daring spirit of scepticism and 
unbelief was very generally prevalent 
in the world. The labours of Bently 
and Clarke to demonstrate the being 
and attributes of God, by the refine- 
ments of metaphysical discussion, and 
those of Boyle, Derham, and others, 
to establish the same great truths, by 
arguments drawn from the external 
frame and operations of the natural 
world, are still remembered and admir- 
ed; and at a later period the incom. 
parable “ Analogy” of Butler confirm- 
ed the fundamental doctrines both of 
natural and revealed religion, by a 
train of reasoning, which has hitherto 
resisted every attempt to weaken or 
overturn it. Still, however, atheism 
continues to maintain its ground; and 
though perpetually defeated, varies 
and renews its attacks. In our own 
days, we have witnessed in a neigh. 
bouring country, a general and open 
profession of its principles; and though 
a favourable change of opinion, in this 
respect, may have lately taken place, 
the seeds of doubt and unbelief are 
widely scattered, and have even obtain- 
ed but too extensive a reception 
amongst ourselves. Atheism has of 
fate years been chiefly supported by 
considerations drawn from the mechan- 
ical structure of the whole natural 
world, and, particularly, of the human 
frame. Itis, therefore, with peculiar 
satisfaction, that we enter upon the re- 
view of so able and interesting a work 
as that of the * Natural Theology”? of 
Dr. Paley, in which, while there are 
some things liable to just objection, 
the same powers of acuteness, perspi- 
cuity, and masterly illustration, which 
characterize the former productions 
of that author, are successfully applied 
to the confutation of the prevailing 
atheism of the present day, and to the 
establishment of the existence and at- 
tributes of the Supreme Being, 

The particular object, and the gene- 
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ral plan, of this important work, will be 
most advantageously perceived by the 
following extracts from the first chap- 
ter, which contains the ‘State of the 
Argument.” 


“ In crossing a heath, suppose I pitched my 
foot against a stone, and were asked how the 
stone came to be there, | might possibly an- 
swer, that, for any thing 1 knew tothe contrary, 
it had lain there for ever : nor would it perhaps 
be very easy to shew the absurdity of this an- 
swer But suppose I had found a watch upon 
the ground, and it should be inquired how the 
watch happened to be in that place, 1 should 
hardly think of the answer which I had before 
given, that, for any thing ] knew, the watch 
might have always been there. Yet why should 
not this answer serve for the watch, as well as 
for the stone ? Why is it not as admissible in 
the second case, as in the first? For this rea- 
son, and for no other, viz. that, when we come 
to inspect the watch, we perceive (what we 
could not discover in the stone) that its seve- 
ral parts are framed and put together for a 
purpose, e. g. that they are so formed and ad- 
justed as to produce motion, and that motion 
so regulated as to point out the hour of the 
day; that, if the several parts had been diffe- 
rently shaped from what they are, of a diffe- 
rent size from what they are, or placed after 
any other manner, or in any other order than 
that in which they are placed, either no motion 
at all would have been carried on in the ma- 
chine, or none which would have answered 
the use, that is now served by it. 

“This mechanism being observed, the infe- 
rence, we think, is inevitable ; that the watch 
must have had a maker; that there must have 
existed, at some time and at some place or 
other, an artificer or artificers who formed it 
for the purpose which we find it actually to 
answer; who comprehended its construction, 
and designed its use.” (p. 1—4.) 


The force of this conclusion, Dr. 
Paley very ably argues, would not be 


weakened by our never having seen a 


watch made, or known an artist capable 
of making one; or by our incapacity to 
execute stich apiece of mechanism our- 
selves, or even to understand how it was 
performed; neither would it be invali- 
dated by the watch sometimes going 
wrong or scldom going exactly right, 
(periection not being necessary to prove 
contrivance ;) nor yet by our ignorance 
of the manner in which the different 
parts of the machine conducted to the 
general effect. Still less,as he satis- 
factorily proves, would it account for the 
existence of the watch, on the supposi- 
tion of the absence of design, to be told, 
in the language of modern atheists,that 
the watch was merely one out of many 
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possible combinations of material forms ; 
or that it owed its present form and 
structure to a principle of order, (for 
what idea can be formed of “a principle 
of order distinct from the intelligence 
of the watchmaker ;’’) or that the me- 
chanism of the watch was no proof of 
contrivance, only a motive to induce the 
mind to think so; or that it was “ noth- 
ing more than the result of the laws of 
metallic nature,” (an expression quite 
as justifiable as the jargon so frequently 
heard respecting “ the law of vegetable 
nature,” “ the law of animal nature,” or 
even “the law of nature, when intended 
to exclude the ideas of agency and pow- 
er in the production of natural phenome- 
na.”) Neither, as he shews in the last 
place, would it draw the observer of the 
watch from his conclusion to say, that 
he knew nothing at all of the matter. 
‘“¢ He knows enough for his argument. 
He knows the utility of the end. He 
knows the subserviency and adaptation 
of the means to the end. His ignorance 
of other points, his doubts concerning 
other points, affect not the certainty of 
his reasoning. The consciousness of 
knowing little, need not beget a distrust 
of that which he does know.” (p. 4-8.) 

In the second chapter, which contains 
‘the State of the Argument continued,” 
a supposition is made respecting the 
mechanism of the watch, for the purpose 
of exposing the absurdity of that system 
of atheism, which would preclude the 
necessity of a supreme intelligent and 
designing mind, by referring all appear- 
ances of order and design to natural 
organization. Suppose the person who 
found the watch to have unexpectedly 
discovered, that, in addition to its other 
properties, it contained within it a me. 
chanism evidently calculated to produce 
in the course of its movements another 
watch ; “ what effect,’’ he asks, “ought 
such a discovery to have upon his for- 
mer conclusion !”’ 

“ The first effect,” he answers, ** would be 
to increase his admiration of the contrivance, 
and his conviction of the consummate skill of 
the contriver.” (p. 9.) 

‘*He would reflect also, that though the 
watch before him were, in some sense, the ma- 
ker of the watch, which was fabricated in the 
course of its movemenis, yet it was in a very 
different sense from that in which a carpenter, 
for instance,is the makerof achair; the author 
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of its contrivance, the cause of the relation of 
its parts to their use.” (p. 10.) 

“ Therefore, though it be now no longer 
probable, that the individual watch which our 
observer had found, was made immediately by 
the hand of an artificer, yet doth not this alte- 
ration in any wise affect the inference, that an 
artificer had been originally employed and 
concerned in the production. ‘The argument 
from design remains as it was.” (p. 11.) 

* Nor is any thing gained by supposing the 
watch before us to have been produced from 
another watch,that from a former,and so on in- 
definitely. Contrivance is still unaccounted for. 
We still want a contriver. A designing mind 
is neither supplied by this supposition, nor dis- 
pensed with.” (p. 18.) 

‘¢ The conclusion which the first examina- 
tion of the watch, of its works, construction, 
and movement suggested, was, that it must 
have had, for the cause and author of that 
construction, an artificer, who understood its 
mechanism, and designed its use. This con- 
clusion is invincible. A second examination 
presents us with anew discovery. The watch 
is found, in the course of its movements, to 
produce another watch, similar to itself: and 


not only so, but we perceive in it a system of 


organization, separately calculated for that 
purpose. What effect would this discovery 
have, or ought it to have, upon our former in- 
ference? What, as hath already been said, 
but to increase, beyond measure, our admira- 
tion of the skill, which had been employed in 
the formation of such a machine? Or shall it, 
instead of this, all at once turn us round to 
an opposite conclusion, viz. that no art or skill 
whatever has been concerned in the business, 
although all other evidences of art and skill 
remain as they were, and this last and supreme 
piece of art be now added to the rest? Can 
this be maintained without absurdity? Yet this 
is atheism.” (p.18.) 

This third chapter opens with “ the 
application”? of the preceding argu- 
ment. 

“‘ This,” continues the learned author, * is 
atheism: for every indication of contrivance, 
every manifestation of design, which existed 
in the watch, exists in the works of nature; 
with the difierence, on the side of nature, of 
being greater and more, and that in a degree 
which exceeds all computation. I mean that 
the contrivances of nature surpass the contri- 
vances of art, in the complexity, subtlety, and 
curiosity of the mechanism; and still more, if 
possibie, do they go beyond them in number 
and variety.” (p. 19.) 

Dr. Paley immediately proceeds to 
exemplify and illustrate the truth of this 
assertion; and as the instance which he 
has selected for this purpose is particu- 
larly interesting as well as decisive of 
the point In question, and affords, at the 
same time, a very pleasing specimen of 
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the author’s manner, we presume that 
the following extracts from this chapter 
will prove highiy gratifying to our rea- 
ders. 

“1 know no better method of introducing 
so large a subject, than that of comparing a 
single thing with a single thing; an eye, for 
example with a telescope. As far as the ex- 
amination of the instrument goes, there is 
precisely the same proof that the eye was 
made for vision, as there is that the telescope 
was made for assisting it.” (p. 19, 20.) 

‘¢ To some it may appear a difference sufii- 
cient to destroy all similitude between the eye 
and the telescope, that the one is a perceiving 
organ, the other an unperceiving instrument, 
The fact is, that they are both instruments.” 
(p. 20.) 

‘“‘ the end is the same; the means are the 
same. Lhe purpose in both is alike; the 
contrivance for accomplishing that purpose ts 
in both alike. The lenses of the telescope, 
and the humours of the eye beara complete 
resemblance to one another, in their figure, 
their position, and in their power over the rays 
of light, viz. in bringing cach pencil to a point 
at the right distance from the lens, namely, in 
the eve, at the exact place where the mem- 
brane is spread to receive it. How is it possi- 
ble, under circumstances of such close affinity, 
and-under the operation of equal evidence, to 
exciude contrivance from the one ; vet to ac- 
knowledge the proof of contrivance having 
been employed, as the piainest and clearest of 
all propositions, in the other ? 

‘* The resemblance between the two cases 
is stili more accurate, and obtains in more 
points than we have yet represented, or than 
we are, on the first view of the subject, aware 
of. In dioptric telescopes there is an imper- 
fection of this nature Pencils of light, in 
passing through glass lenses, are separated 
into different colours, thereby tingin'g the ob- 
ject, especially the edges of it; as if it were 
viewed through a prism. To correct this in- 
convenience hac been long a desideratum in 
the art. At last it came into the mind of a 
sagacious optician, to inquire how this matter 
was managed in the eye: in which there was 
exactly the same difficulty to contend with, as 
in the telescope. His observation taught him, 
that, in the eye, the evil was cured by combin- 
ing together lenses composed of different 
substances, i.e. of substances which possessed 
different refracting powers. Qur artist bor- 
rowed trom thence his hint; and produced a 
correction of the defect bv imitating, in glas- 
ses mace from different materials, the eflects 
of the different humours through which the 
rays of hight pass before they reach the bottom 
of the eye. Could this be in the eye without 
purpose, which suggested to the optician the 
only effectual means of attaining that pur- 
pose?” (p. 22—24.) 


One instance, amongst others, which 
proves the superiority of the eve over 
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the telescope, rather than points out any 
strict resemblance between the two, is 
thus described. Ii relates to the exqui- 
site contrivance by which the great au- 
thor of nature has provided for the vast 
diversity of distance, at which objects 
are viewed by the naked eye. 

“Can any thing,” he justly argues, “ be more 
decisive of contrivance than this is? The most 
secret laws of optics must have been known 
to the author of a structure endowed with 
such a capacity of change ” (p. 29.) 

The adaptation of the visual faculty to 
the circumstances and necessities of 
different species of animals, is next ta. 
ken notice of and exemplified. We 
sclect the following observation respect- 
ing the eel. 

“In the ee/, which has to work its head 
through sand and gravel, the roughest and 
harshest substances, there is placed before 
the eye, and at some distance from it, a 
transparent, horny, convex case or covering, 
which, without obstructing the sight, defends 
the organ. To such an animal, could any thing 


aon 


be more wanted, or more useful ?” (p. 33. 


After having paid a just tribute of 
admiration to the wonderful mecha- 
nism, by which a landscape of five or 
Six square leagues is compressed into 
a space of half an inch diameter, Dr. 
Paley proceeds to notice the extraor- 
dinary care which is manifested for the 
preservation of the eye. The follow- 
ing extract affords a curious illustra- 
tion of this point. 


‘** In order to keep the eve moist and clean, 
which qualities are necessary to its bright- 
ness and its use, a wash is constantly supplied 
by a secretion for the purpose ; and the su- 
perfluous brine is conveyed to the nose 
through a perforation in the bone as large as 
a goose quill. When once the fluid has enter- 
ed the nose, it spreads itself ‘upon the inside 
of the nostril, and is evaporated by the cur- 
rentof warm air, which, in the course of res- 
piration, is continually passing over it. Can 
any pipe or outlet for carrying off the waste 
liquor from a dye-house or a distillery, be 
more mechanical than this is? It is easily per- 
ceived that the eye must want moisture ; but 
could the want of the eye generate the gland 
which produces the tear, or bore the hole by 
Which it is discharged—a hole through a 
bone ?” (p. 36, 37.) 

This part of the subject is closed 
by a minute account of what has been 
deservedly called, the marvellous me- 
chanism of the nictitating membrane, 
found in the eyes of birds, and of many 
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quadrupeds, the use of which is to 
spread over the eye the lachrymal 
humour, and to defend it from sudden 
injuries. 

Dr. Paley then states a doubt, which, 
he supposes, may have arisen in the 
mind of the reader during the perusal 
of his preceding observations. 


‘¢ Why should not the deity have given to 
the animal the faculty of vision at once?) Why 
this circuitous perception ; the ministry of so 
many means? Why resort to contrivance 
where power is omnipotent ? Contrivance, by 
its very definition and nature, is the refuge of 
imperfection. To have recourse to expedi- 
ents implies difficulty, impediment, defect of 
power ?” 

** The question,” Dr. Paley observes, * is 
of very wide extent, and, amongst other an- 
swers which may be. given to it, beside rea- 
sons of which probably we are ignorant, one 
answer is this. Itis only by the display nj 
contrivance, that the cxisten ce, the aren 
the wisdom ‘of the Deity, could be te stified t to 
his rational creatures. This is the scale by 
which we ascend to ail the knowledge of cur 
Creator which we possess, 80 far as it depends 
upon the phenomena, or the works of nature. 
Take away this, and you take away from us 
every subject of observation, and ground of 
reasoning; I mean as our rational faculties are 
formed at present. Whatever is done, God 
could have done, without the intervention of 
instruments or means : but it is in the con- 
struction of instruments, in the choice and 
adaptation of means,that a creative intelligence 
is seen. It is this which constitutes the or- 
der and beauty of the universe. God, there- 
fore, tias been pleased to prescribe limits to 
his own power, and to work his ends within 
those limits. The general laws of matter 
have perhaps the nature of these limits.” (p. 
42, 45.) 

With this reply, we are very far 
from being satisfied. We admit, that 
the display of contrivance affords satis- 
socanny proof of the existence, agency, 
and wisdom of a supreme designer ; 
but when Dr. Paley asserts, that in no 
other way cow/d that truth be testified 
to us, we conceive that he hazards an 
assertion which is both untenable and 
unsafe. Was it, may we not ask, by 
the display of contrivance, that the ex- 
istence, agency, and wisdom of the 
Deity were testified te our first pa- 
rents? Cannot the Deity make him- 
self known to man by direct commu- 


nication ? Has he net done so? And 


is not the knowledge of the existence, 
arency,and wisdom of the Deity, which 
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we derive from revelation, perfectly 
satisfactory ? It ought toberecollected, 
that while those men of science in an- 
cicnt times, who were most deeply 
acquainted with the phenomena of na- 
ture, did not like to retain God in their 
knowledge, those only were acquainted 
with his existence, agency, and wis- 
dom, who had received their know- 
ledge of these truths immediately 
from God himself, and who perhaps 
were very inattentive observers of 
the wonders of creation. We are 
the more suspicious of the senti- 
ment to which we now object, because 
we reccllect that it was made the 
ground of the theological system of 
Thomas Paine ; and to us its evident 
tendency appears to be, to promote 
the object which that arch infidel had 
in view, in writing his 4ge of Reason. 
But is it at all necessary to resort to so 
questionable an argument, in order 
to remove the difficulty which Dr. 
Paley has raised? We think not. It 
is admitted, that the existence, the 
agency, and the wisdom of the Deity, 
are satislactorily proved by the display 
of contrivance: but then this very 
contrivance, it Is supposed, furnishes 
an argument for theimperfection of the 
Deity. If this be a fair inference, we 
apprehend it is to be met on very dif- 
ferent and far stronger grounds than 
Dr. Paley has chosen. It is to be 
fairly and satisfactorily obviated by a 
demonstration of the absurdity of sup- 
posing, that a supreme intelligence, the 
first cause of all things, himself self- 
existent, should not also be a perfect 
being, that is, infinite in his attributes 
of power and wisdom. 

After proving, in the fourth chapter, 
that the succession of plants and ani- 
mals no more accounts for the marks 
of contrivance and design, which are 
exhibited in the structure of both, than 
the production of a watch by the mo- 
tion and mechanism of another watch, 
would account for the skill and inten- 
tion evidenced in the watch so pro. 
duced, Dr. Paley, in the fifth chapter, 
proceeds to consider, at some length, 
the various modes of reasoning adopted 
by Atheists, for the purpose of avoid- 
ing the force of his conclusion, which 
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he had already briefly touched upon 
in his first chapter. 

We should have been glad, had our 
limits permitted us,to transcribe large- 
ly from this interesting chapter, but 
we must content ourselves with giving 
avery general view of its contents, 
referring our readers to the book itself 
for the particulars of those arguments 
by which Dr. Paley completely refutes 
the cavils of atheism. The attempt 
to account for the plain appearances 
of design in the works of nature, in 
the eye for instance, by attributing 
them to chance, is here happily ex- 
posed. Indced the reasoning by which 
such an attempt is usually supported, 
is, as Dr. Paley observes, ‘ too ab- 
surd to be made more so by any ar- 
gumentation.”” The same may be 
said of all the hypotheses by which 
men labour to exclude the agency of 
a supreme intelligence from any share 
in the production of the works of na- 
ture, and which require only to be 
fairly and perspicuously stated, as they 
are in this chapter, in order to pro- 
duce an instant conviction of their 
gross absurdity. Some, for instance, 
would persuade us to believe, that the 
organized bodies which we sce, “ are 
only so many out of the possibile va- 
rieties and combinations of being,which 
the lapse of Infinite ages has brought 
into existence ; that the present world 
is the relict of that variety ; millions of 
other bodily forms and other species 
having perished, being, by the defect of 
their constitution, incapable of preser- 
vation, or of continuance by gencra- 
tion ;”’ a conjeciure so extravagant, 
that one wor ders it should ever have 
been made. Others refer every thing 
to @ frincip!e of order in nature, a word 
which can have no meaning except 
on the supposition of an intelligent 
creator adapting the means to the end. 
While a third class endeavour to evade 
the force of the arguments” which 
prove design and a designing Creator, 
by affirming, “that the parts were not 
intended for the use, but that the use 


arose out ef the parts.’? It is almost 


unnecessary to observe, that Dr. Paley 
has satisfactorily shewn, that none of 
these suppositions have even the sha- 
dow of a foundation: 
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After mentioning some other in- 
Stances of weak and fallacious reason- 
ing on the parts of Atheists, he pro- 
ceeds in the sixth chapter to shew, 
that the argument he employs is cu- 
mulative. 


‘¢ The proof is not a conclusion, which lies 
at the end of a chain of reasoning, of which 
chain each instance of contrivance is only a 
link, and of which, if one link fail, the whole 
falls ; but it is an argument separately sup- 
plied by every separate example. An error 
in stating an example affects only that exam- 
ple. The argument is cumulative in the 
fullest sense of that term, The eye proves 
it without the ear; the ear without the eye. 
The proof in each example is complete; for 
when the design of the part, and the condu- 
civeness of its structure to that design, is 
shewn, the mind may set itselfat rest; no fu- 
ture consideration can detract any thing from 
the force of the example.” (p. 83.) 

(To be continued.) 
——— 


LXXX. Leslie’s Short and easy Method with 
the Deists; wherein the Certainty of the 
Christian Religion is established by Four in- 
fallible marks. (Ina Letter to a Friend.) 


To which are subjoined Four additional Marks 
rem the same <Author’s subsequent Tract, 
entitled “ The Truth  d Christianity demon- 
strated.’ Compressed by Francis WRANG- 
HaM, M. A. Wilson and Spence, York. 

Mawman, London. 


Ir is not left for the theological critic 
of the present day, to determine the 
merits of Leslic. Some of the wisest 
and best of Christian scholars, long ago 
awarded him the tribute of exalted 
veneration and esteem, for having sup- 
ported the credibility of the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures, by arguments 
intelligible to all, and irrefragable by 
any; and for having therein advanced 
moral certainty to the verge of absolute 
demonstration. 

The productions of such a writer 
deserve not to be buried in the mass of 
forgotten divinity, which slumbers in 
our antiquated libraries, or serves “ te 
make up a shew’ (and a mortifying 
shew it is) on our second-hand book- 
stalls. Since infidelity is continually 
reviving, and, though repeatedly laid 
prostrate by the weapons of truth, still 
rises, with unexhaustéd vigour, to the 
combat; the champion of Christianity 
will do well neither to disdain nor 
neglect such arms as Leslie has pre- 
pared for him; of which time has set 
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injured the temper, nor use taken off 
the edge. 

The title page of the publication 
before us shews what Mr. Wrangham 
has done. It remains for us to add, 
that it is wed? done. In compressing 
the original work, he has judiciously 
rejected what could best be spared; 
omitted parenthetical and other clauses, 
not essential to the argument; and 
abbreviated the phraseology, without 
diminishing its perspicuity: so that, 
while he may say of his attempt, drevis 
esse laboro, he has no reason to com- 
plete the quotation, with reference to 
the result of his endeavours. 

We very earnestly recommend to 
such of our readers as may have any 
acquaintance or intercourse with any 
one who disbelieves or doubts the truth 
of revelation, to put this pamphlet into 
his hands, with a solemn solicitation 
that he will read it. Short as Leslie’s 
work is, in its original state, it is here 
rendered still shorter; so that it will not 
over-tax even the indolence and indiffe- 
rence of the maturest Sceptic to give 
it a serious perusal. In whatever in- 
stance our recommendation is pursued, 
we fervently wish, that the divine bles. 
sing may attend it. 


LXXXI. The unrivalled Felicity of the British 
Empire ; a Sermon preached at Salters’- Hall, 
November 7, 1802, at the Commemoration of 
our great National Deliverance annually ob- 
served in that place. By JaMEes STEVEN, 
Minister of the Scotch Church, Crown- 
court, and one of the Lecturers at Salters’- 
Hall, Published at the Request of some of 
the Author’s Friends. London, Ogle. 
1802. Price 1s, 





WE very gladly bear our testimony to 
the piety and loyalty of this discourse: 
the object of itis “to survey the natural 
advantages, the civil liberties, the reli- 
gious privileges, and the firovidential 
interpositions, which have been enjoyed 
by our country, and have long crowned 
it with unrivalled felicity.”—The text 
is Deut. xxxiii. 29. 

In the progress of his sermon, the 
author successfully combats the mis. 
chievous attempt made by infidels and 
revolutionizing metaphysicians, to dis- 
credit fratriotism, and degrade it from 
the rank of virtues. 

Christ. Obsery. No. 15. 
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“If by patriotism we were taught to think 
that othershave no right to exist but ourselves, 
or to participate with us in those comforts 
which God has dispensed for the good of all ; 
if by it we were taught to consider others as 
our natural enemies, merely because they 
happen to be separated from us.by a channel, 
or ariver, or because the sun has jetted their 
complexion; in this case, we should join in 
reprobating a principle so contracted in itself 
and so detrimental to the interests of religion 
and humanity. Butif patriotism means (as 
it unquestionably means) a peculiar attach- 
ment to the land which gave us birth, and a 
warm predilection for its interests and pros- 
perity ; such a patriotic spirit we consider as 
highly honourable and defensible:—It is the 
suggestion of nature, the dictate of wisdom, 
the voice of God. While we plead for uni- 
versal benevolence, and for the most enlarged 
philanthrophy, as well as they, we conceive it 
to be quite consistent, to maintain that our 
hearts must vibrate in nicer sympathies, and 
glow with warmer charities towards our fel- 
low-countrymen, who are links in the chain 
that are nearest to us, and to whom conses 
quently we must feel ourselves most closely 
united. It were easy to prove that revelation, 
as well as reason, sanctions the idea. The 
text proceeds upon it; for Moses exclaims 
with feelings of whicii the men who censure 
patriotism seem to be incapable, ‘** Happy art 
thou, O Israel; who is like unto thee!”— 


(p. 8, 9.) 


We shall make one more extract 
from thisdiscourse. After descanting, 
with becoming exultation, on the bles- 
sings derived to us from our civil con- 
Stitution, Mr. Steven adds, 


“It were easy, by way of contrast, to paint 
the civil and social state of other countries, to 
impress us with the superior advantages of 
our own: but I forbear—If the picture were 
justly drawn, and fairly exhibited, the heart 
would sicker, and the eye turn away with 
disgust. In some parts of Europe, the name 
of Liberty is hardly known, far less the bles- 
sing enjoyed. In others, after running a long 
revolutionary career, under pretence of rearing 
a fair and well-proportioned fabric of freedom, 
we see its first principles perverted, the boast- 
ed structure deranged, and converted into a 
mis-shapen and monstrous pile of ambition, 
venality, and despotism ! If we look across the 
channel, nothing shall we see to envy or to 
emulate ; much to inspire contentment at 
home, and to excite devout gratitude to the 
Almighty Ruler of the world, “who hath 
done great things for us whereof we are 
glad.” (p. 16, 17.) 





LXZXXI1. The Infidel and Christian Philoso- 
phers,; or the last Hours of Voltaire and Ad- 
dison contrasted: a Poem, Kingston-upene 
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Hull, Rawson and Radford. London, 
Vernor and Hood, 4to. p. 18. Price Is. 
1802. 


Tue author of this poem informs us, 
that the affecting circumstances attend- 
ing the death of Voltaire, having made 
a deep impression on his mind, he has 
endeavoured,in this poem, to place them 
in a striking point of view; and by con- 
trasting them with the last moments of 
Addison, to shew the blessings of true 
religion, 

It is impossible not to approve of the 
author’s motives in writing this poem, 
the sentiments of which, we do not he- 
sitate to say, have an uniform tendency 
to produce right impressions on the 
heart. 

We select the following reflections 
on the death of Voltaire, as a fair spe- 
cimen of our author’s talents for poeti- 
cal composition. 

“ Pre-eminent in guilt! what now avail 

Thy specious arts, or philosophic tale! 

Thy impious friends’ uncircumscrib’d ap- 
plause ; ; 


Thy laurels gain’d in Irreli ares ’s cause? 
Can these one solid genuine bliss impart, 
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Or sooth the anguish of thy throbbing heart ? 

Can they one cheering ray of hope bequeath, 

To gild the gloomy ling’ring hour of death? 

Ah, no !—Ye, who in thoughtless folly bred, 

Or by delusive sceptic arts misled, 

The dreary paths of unbelief have trod ; 

Foes to your Saviour, aliens from your God; 

If by no vicious practices deprav’d, 

No adamantine chains of guilt enslav’d, 

Your honest souls, in quest of truth sincere, 

The still small voice of Conscience yet revere, 

Here pause awhile; and learn, ere ’tis too late, 

What pangs the dying infidel await; 

And what the direful meed which guilt be- 
stows, 

(Prolific source of ever-during woes!) 

For which the choicest joys of life are giv’n; 

The peace of Conscience and the hope of 
Heav’n! 

View yon pale wretch, who late with haughty 
pride, 

Like you his Saviour and his God deny’d. 

Mark how his fiery eye-balls glaring roll, 

And shew the anguish of his tortur’d soul : 

Hear him, when griding pains his frame assail, 

His num’rous crimes, his blasphemies bewail ; 

And with heart-rending sighs, and tears, im- 
plore 

That sow’reign mercy which he scorned be- 
fore ! 

While sense of conscious guilt and black dese 
pair, 

Still in his lips arrest the half uttered prayer.” 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS, Gc. &c. 


Tue following letter contains some 
remarks, which seem worthy of at- 
tention. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
I was much pleased with the general 
strain of your critique on the preface 


to Mr. Simeon’s Skeletons, in your 
number for December last. ‘To one 


part of it, however, a considerable ob- 
jection arose in my mind. TJ allude to 
your implied approbation of the fest, 
by which Mr. Simeon proposes to try 
the merits of his book, viz. (See Chris- 
tian Observer, Vol. I. p. 799,) its ten- 
dency “ to humble the sinner, exalt the 
Saviour, and firomote holiness.’ This 
test would, without doubt, be unexcep- 
tionable, if there were any adequate 
means of applying it: but it seems to 
me to be as uncertain in its application, 
as Dr. Palev’s principle of general ex- 
pediency: indeed they stand on ex- 
actly the same ground. In speaking 
of that principle, I should say, Prove 


to me in the first place that any par- 
ticular action is agreeable to the will 
of God, and then I will freely admit 
that it is generally expedient, but not 
otherwise. So with respect to any sys- 
tem of religious truth, let its conformi- 
ty tothe Scriptures be first ascertained, 
and then I will believe that its tenden- 
cy is to humble the sinner, to exalt the 
Saviour, and fo frromote holiness, though 
I may be unable accurately to trace 
the process, The only sure test, there- 
fore, of any religious system is confor- 
mity to Scripture. Hf it stands that 
test, it must have all the good effects 
which have been enumerated. But if 
a man begins to argue inversely from 
probable consequences, and thence as- 
sumes the soundness of his opinions, 
he is at the mercy of his own system, 
and may be building upon the sand. 

Let me illustrate this remark by one 
or two examples, and many more 
micht be adduced. 

The Universalist thinks it degrad- 
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ing to the Saviour of the World, that 
any man should ultimately remain 
under the power of sin, or should not 
be saved by the atoning sacrifice of 
Christ ; and he asserts that his system, 
which teaches the final salvation of all 
men, is that which most tends to ex- 
alt the Saviour, &c. The Antinomian, 
who affirms that being under grace, he 
is relieved from all obligation to obey 
the law of God, will strenuously main- 
tain the superiority of his system in 
exalting the power and grace of the 
Saviour, and degrading the sinner in 
his own eyes; and he will add, that it 
must by necessary consequence pro- 
mote holiness. The asserter of the 
ability of man to attain, through grace, 
to a state of sinless perfection, will ar- 
gue that his system, bcine the most 
favourable to holiness, must also the 
most effectually promote humility as 
well as exalted ideas of Christ; both 
which are constituent parts of true ho- 
liness. How are we to disprove the 
claims of these different persons? By 
counter-assertions respecting the ten- 
dency of our own system ?—No ; but 
by an appeal to Scripture. Zo the daw 
ana tothe testimony. IPf they speak not 
according to this word, it is because 
there is no light in them. 

I am very far, Mr Editcr, from 
meaning to affirm, that Mr. Simeon’s 
work will not stand the test which I 
have proposed as the only legitimate 
criterion of truth. My objection goes 
not to the work itself, which I highly 
value, but to the unnecessary substi- 
tution of any other criterion, and espe- 
cially of one drawn from speculations 
on general consequences. The sub- 
ject, I conceive, is very important. 
The doctrine of general expediency, 
the direct tendency of which is to ren- 
der Scripture a dead letter, and to di- 
vest the Almighty of his right to our 
Implicit submission, is gaining a wide 
and fatal prevalence : nor is the influ- 
ence of this dangerous principle con- 
fined to men of the world alone, but 
many real Christians are partially 
tainted with it, chiefly, I would hope. 
from their not having adverted to its 
mischievous effects. It is highly in- 
cumbent, therefore. on the friends of 
religion to withstand the progress of 
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the principle in question, in every 
shape which it may assume, and not to 
allow any such fallacious and dubious 
tests of orthodoxy, as those to which I 
have drawn your attention, to be sub- 
stituted (as I fear it is by many) inthe 
place of the only proper test, conformi. 
ty to Scripture. Q. F. 





Tothe Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Tue observations, by Mr. James, on 
the Anti-Jacobin Reviewers, which 
were inserted in your last number, are 
perfectly just. Mr. James, however, 
has not taken a complete view of the 
subject. There is one bearing of it, 
which is extremely important, but 
which has entirely escaped him. I 
presume, Sir, to supply his omission. 

When the Anti-Jacobin Reviewers 
published the proposal for the aboll- 
tion of subscription to the 39 Articles, 
they must have known, that such abo- 
lition cannot be accomplished without 
the concurrence of the king, as head 
of the Church, and as one of the three 
estates of the realm. Butis the king 
at liberty to accede to their proposal ? 
What is the substance of the corona- 
tion oath? The following short ex- 
tract will shew—“ After the demise of 
her Majesty Queen Anne, the sove- 
reign next succeeding, and so for ever 
afterwards every king or queen suc- 
ceeding and coming to the royal gov- 
ernment of the kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain, at his or her coronation, shall, in 
the presence of all persons, who shall 
be attending, assisting, or otherwise 
then or there present, Zake and eud- 
scribe an OATH to maintain and fireserve 
INVIOLABLY the SETTLEMENT of the 
Church of England, andthe pocTRIXE, 
worship, discipline, and government 
thereof, AS BY LAW ESTABLISHED 
within the kingdoms of England and 
Ireland, the dominion of Wales, and 
town of Berwick upon Tweed, and the 
territories thereunto belonging.” 

The Anti-Jacobin Reviewers could 
not be ignorant of the terms of the 
coronation oath, for they not long since 
made itihe ground of a philipic against 
the ex-minister; whose proposal of 
emancipating the Catholics was con- 
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fraction of that solemn engagement. 
But have they not, by yielding their 
sanction to the proposal of the anony- 
mous author of the pamphlet, called 
“‘ Observations on the State of Reli- 
gion,” &c. &c. exposed themselves to 
at least an equal degree of blame? 
OXONIENSIS. 


7 
Watadiiineiae 


See 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Yw the Anti-Jacobin Review for Febru- 
ary last (p. 188,) there is a letter from 
Dr. Croft, entitled, ‘* Croft’s Remarks 
on Overton’s true Churchmen falsely 
so called,” which appears to me to call 
for some very serious animadversion. 
I by no means wish, Mr. Editor, to 
render your work a scene of doctrinal 
controversy. I am aware of the pre- 
judice which has been done to religion 
by making it to consist too much ina 
talent for theological combat, and by 
forgetting the mild and benevolent 
character of him whom we all profess 
to acknowledge as our master. The 
complaint, therefore, which I am dis- 
posed to urge against Dr. Croft, is 
chiefly that of his lamentably failing in 
the temper of a Christian. I would 
carefully guard my own spirit while I 
make this accusation, but I prefer it 
without any doubt of its being just ; 
and I think that every one of your 
readers will agree with me, when I 
shall have quoted some of the passages 
of the letter of Dr. Croft to which I 
allude. 

After some defence ofhimselfagainst 
the charge of non-residence, a point on 
which I feel very incompetent to pro- 
nounce in the present instance, he 
alludes to the case of the six young 
men who were expelled from Edmund- 
Hall. In speaking of them he says, 
‘“ The fanatics were very severe against 
the younger members of the universi- 
ty in general, and I drew the compari- 
son between curable and incurable 
evils. The voice of mankind has, in 
all ages and places, made allowances 
for the sallies of youth; and the Sa- 
viour of the world draws more than 
once a comparison between a repent- 
ing profligate and a deliberate hypo- 
erne.” 

On this passage I would observe, 
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that it surely becomes not a minister 
of the Church of England, whatever 
may be bis judgment on the conduct 
of the university in this case, to apply 
the charge both of fanaticism and de- 
liberate hypocrisy to the young men 
in question, unless he knows, that by 
their subsequent life they have given 
ground for such a strong accusation. 
Now, Sir, Iam much mistaken if the 
lives of some, if not all, of these six 
men, have not been such as completely 
to repel the charge at least of delibe- 
rate hypocrisy. I am not entering 
into their general defence, for I do not 
feel sufficiently informed to do so ; but 
it is plain that Dr. Croft’s insinuation 
is wholly unsupported by proof. The 
Church, Sir, gains nothing by these 
personal attacks, even of individuals 
who may have receded from it. Let 
us blame their irregularities, eccen- 
tricities, or other faults ; but let it not 
be said, that we deal in uncharitable 
abuse. 

Dr. Croft then enters into some per- 
sonal observations to the prejudice of 
the present principle of Edmund Hall, 
a gentleman, as 1 understand, of very 
respectable character, and of the mild- 
est manners, ‘*by whose contrivance,” 
he states “that the Hall is still the 
receptacle of fanatics:’’ he also speaks 
of him as “ contemptible,’’ on account 
of his being “ misled by his wife.” I 
again ask, whether this is language be- 
fitting the pen of one Christian Minis- 
ter speaking of another, and whether 
also the Anti-Jacobin Review does it- 
self much credit in the eyes of sober 
and serious Christians, by being the 
vehicle of this species of personality ? 

Dr. Croft proceeds to make some 
observations, which, in my opinion, 
are not altogether unjust, respecting the 
difference between tie doctrines of the 
reformers, and those of some who, 
in later times, have frofessed to tread 
in their steps. I will readily admit, 
that an unscriptural and somewhat en- 
thusiastic mode of asserting some doc- 
trinal truths has prevailed in modern 
days, and has been countenanced by 
some popular teachers.* I object, 


* I particularly allude to Whitfield and 
Wesley. 
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however, to the very indiscrimiuate 
and uncharitable mode in which Dr. 
Croft has imputed this enthusiasm to 
all who have obtained the name of 
evangelical ministers. He afterwards 
observes, * I do not deny original sin, 
but I reprobate the coarse, vulgar ex- 
pressions of enthusiasts concerning it.’’ 
I admit, to a certain degree, the truth 
of this remark, but Dr. Croft expresses 
himself as if all men who use vulgar 
language in speaking of their sins, 
were ‘“Senthusiasts.” I apprehend, 
Sir, that “the religion of the vulgar,” 
to use the words of an eminent modern 
writer, * will be, in some degree, vul- 
gar.’ It will almost necessarily be 
so, though it will not necessarily be 
enthusiastic. ‘To assume enthusiasm, 
wherever vulgarity is found, an as- 
sumption which Dr. Croft seems too 
much disposed to make, is, therefore, 
another breach of charity. I agree, 
however, with Dr. Croft, that the in- 
troduction of vulgarity into the pulpit 
isa great evil, and permit me here to 
express the satisfaction which I have 
felt in finding, that the Christian Ob- 
server does not seem disposed to spare 
this fault in whatever quarter it may 
happen to be found. That man would 
deserve well of the community, who, 
with Christian meckness, should point 
out the mischievous consequences 
which have resulted from the want of 
proper dignity in the teachers of reli- 
gion: but in the examples produced 
for the sake of more fully explaining 
himself, or of more effectually guard- 
ing against the evil in question, he 
ought: to refer to some better authority 
than mere hearsay, which seems to be 
the main ground of Dr. Croft’s illus- 
trations. Dr. Croft gives, indeed, a 
quotation from Mr. Milner’s writings, 
but without any reference by which it 
may be found ; and a friend, well ac- 
quainted with that writer, tells me, 
that he has not been able to trace it in 
his works. 

In other parts of Dr. Croft’s letter, 
I find much personal reflection on a 
variety of characters, very unworthy 
of a Christian divine ; and a slight in- 
timation is also given in a note by the 
Anti-Jacobin Reviewer, that you, Sir, 
she Editor of the Christian Observer, 
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are of that fraternity of vulgar persons 
who are censured in the text. 

But enough has been already said to 
shew the temper in which Dr. Croft’s 
letter is written. I shall now advert to 
some other points contained 4n it. 

“ Inward experience,’ Dr. Croft 
affirms, is not to be found in our arti- 
cles as conveying evidence of our 
being e/ect. But what says the seven- 
teenth article concerning ‘the elect ? 
“ They through grace obcy the calling ; 
they be made like the iinage of Christ ; 
they walk religiously in good works ; 
they FEELIN THEMSELVES the work- 
ing of the spirit of Christ mortifying the 
works of the flesh, and drawing uf their 
mind tohigh and heavenly things,” &c. 

With respect to the import of the 
seventeenth article, | was much sur- 
prised to find Dr.Croft at periect agree- 
ment with those, whose opinions he 
supposes himseif to be controverting ; 
for after explicitly declaring, that he 
means not to deny the doctrine of pre- 
destination, he observes, exactly inthe 
language which a rigid Calvinist would 

employ, “ God who fore-ordained the 
means of salvation, of course fore- 
ordained the end, consequently he fore- 
ordaincd that certain persons should 
be everlastingly happy.’ Now, Sir, 
any one who Is acquainted with the 
existing controversies on theological 
subjects, will at once perceive, that 
this sentence Contains, as in a nut- 
sheil, the substance of Calvinism; a 
circumstance which furnishes a strik- 
ing proofof the advantage to bederived 
from mutual explanation ; ; for no one 
would have imagined that Dr. Croft 
only wanted a fair hearing to prove 
that he has been unjustly maligned as 
an opposer of Calvinism. Ihave often 
thought that some of the most vehe- 
ment disputantson predestination quar- 
rel in the dark, and that there is fre- 
quently more want of patience than 
difference of opinion on this point. 
Never was I more strongly confirmed 
in this sentiment than at the moment 
of reading the passage last quoted. 
Dr. Croft, the chief obtect of whose 
letter is to expose the Calvinists, has 
given a declaration of his own faith, 
which is Calvinism itself. 

He thinks, indeed, that he has com- 
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pletely obviated the imputation of 
Calvinism by adding, that although cer- 
tain piersons are thus fore.ordained to 
be everlastingly hapifry, yet God * will 
not suffer us to be acquainted with the 
especial objects of his mercy or his 
jusuce.” ‘This qualification, however, 
wiilbe of no avail in removing the 
stigma of Calvinism; for in this sen- 
timent also all sober Calvinists will 
cordially concur. Not only Mr. Over- 
ton, but ail his friends, without excep- 
tion, and they are the objects of Dr. 
Crolft’s imputation, will agree with Dr. 
Croft in maintaining that it is not al- 
Jowable to inquire “concerning the 
number of those who shall be saved ;: 
and that it is utterly unscriptural to 
pretend “to be acquainted with the 
especial objects of his (God’s) mercy 
or his justice.”’ They, doubtless, think 
themselves authorized to declare, on 
the authority of the Bible no less than 
of the articles, that the wicked and im- 
penitent have no ground on which to 
believe themsclves elect; and that 
those only are elect, who be made like 
the image of Christ, who walk religious- 
ly in good works, who feel in themselves 
the working of the spirit of Christ mor- 
tifying the works of the flesh, and draw- 
ing uf their minds to high and hcavenly 
things, &c.; but none of them, as lI 
conceive, go farther. 

Speaking with a reference to some 
clergymen of Air. Overton’s acquain- 
tance, Dr. Croft observes, that ** well- 
educated persons of both sexes, weary 
of the ¢resé which they hear in their 
‘own parish Churches, have very pro- 
perly gone themselves, and carried 
their servants to other churches, where 
they could hear something rational 
and consistent ;” and yet it is added, 
‘¢ we are not so much at variance with 
these clergymen in points of doctrine,” 
‘© as we are in the mode of instruc- 
tion.’ The Anti-Jacobin Reviewers, 
if they are consistent, must deem this 
to be a very schismatical proceeding. 
They have, on several occasions, 
strongly reprobated the practice of 
leaving the Pavish Church for another, 
A private Christian, they hold with Mr. 
Sykes, ought no more to leave his ap- 
pointed pastor than a child ought to 
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leave its parent ; the plea of edification 
being, in all cases, a senseless plea, 
indicating a zeal for God, which is not 
according to knowledge, and convert- 
ing the Church from a visible to an 
invisible body.* What then must these 
reviewers think of Dr. Croft's well. 
educated friends, who leave their own 
and go to other churches, merely, as 
it would appear, because “ the mode of 
instruction” happens not to accord 
with their notions of propriety. 

I would not, however, have Dr. 
Croft, or the Anti-Jacobin Reviewers, 
to suppose, that I mean particularly to 
blame the conduct of the persons in 
question ; farfrom it. I think that as 
Protestants they have a fair right, if 
they choose to exercise it, to go in 
quest of rational and consistent dis- 
courses in some other Church, when 
they can hear nothing but what de- 
serves the name of ¢rash in their own. 
But { doubt whether Dr. Croft and the 
Anti-Jacobin Reviewers would admit 
the extension of the principle to any 
case, which did not perfectly accord 
with their prejudices. Persons, quit- 
ting the Parish Church of Mr. Over- 
ton, or of any of his friends, whose 
sermons, in Dr. C.’s estimation are 
trash, and whose mode of preaching is 
disgusting, may be deemed to act 
“very properly :’ but if the people of 
the parish bordering on Mr. Overton’s, 
or on that of one of his friends, dissa. 
tisfied not with the manner merely, but 
with the matter of the sermons of their 
parish minister, should repair to the 
neighbouring Church for edification, 
would they not at once be accounted 
Schismatics ? Butis this fairor candid ? 
“ As ye would that men should do unto 
you, even sodo ye to them, for this is 
the law and the prophets.” 

The following passage in the letter 
of Dr. Croft, appears to me peculiarly 
dangerous in its tendency. “I am 
supposed,”’ he says, *“*the advocate of 
licentious manners, because I have 
said, that with ingenuous minds, the 
irregularities of youth are their own 
remedy.” By the irregularities of 

* Sec Review of a Dialogue betweena Minis- 
ter, &c. inthe Anti-Jacobin Review, for Janu- 
ary andFebruary, 1802. 
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youth, the licentiousness of youth 
must be assumed to be here intended. 
Is it then true, that the licentiousness 
of youth is its own remedy ? Is this a 
doctrine which becomes the pen of an 
instructer of the rising generation ? | 
admit that Dr. Croft guards the obser- 
vation by confining it to persons of 
‘ingenuous minds ;” but what is it 
that a young man will understand to 
be meant by this ingenuousness? Let 
us imagine a youth entering into life, 
surrounded, as too many are, by others 
who are open in their licentiousness. 
These take credit that at least they 
are no fanatics; that they resemble 
not those praying, canting hypocrites, 
to whom Dr. Croft, in their opinion, 
has so properly applied the lash of his 
censure. They admit that they are 
given to gallantry: this they scruple 
not fairly to avow, for they are of a 
nature too frank, open, and imgenuous 
to deny it. Does any one charge them 
with sinning against God by their 
vices? they retort the charge of fanati- 
cism on their accusers. The pious 
narent trembles lest his child should 
catch the spirit of that sort of society, 
which has been just described. He 
foresces the dreadful calamities and 
dangers which follow in the train of a 
youth of licentious indulgence. He 
warns, exhorts, and rebukes. He 
takes religion to hisaid. He suggests 
to his son, that he should use ear- 
nest prayer for deliverance from this 
main temptation of his early years. 
He points to those sacred Scriptures, 
which represent true wisdom as * de- 
livering the youth from the strange 
woman, even from the woman which 
flattereth with her lips; which for- 
saketh the guide of her youth, and for- 
getteth the covenant of her God; 
whose house inclineth unto Death, and 
her paths unto the dead. None that 
so in unto her return again, neither 
lay they hold ofthe paths of life.’ How 
many a young man is there who is 
exactly in this magner drawn in one 
direction by his parents, and in the 
contrary by a set of youthful compa- 
nions! Does it then become the 
Christian divine to interpose, and say to 
the young man, beware above all things 
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of puritanism, but know “ that with 
ingenuous minds the irregularities of 
youth are theirown remedy ?” Let it 
be admitted, that the words of Solo. 
mon, which speak as if there were no 
escape for the young man who is enter- 
ed ona licemtious course are not to be ta- 
ken very literally, still is not the lan- 
guage of solemn warning thatof the tru- 
est charity ? “ Dearly beloved,” saidthe 
Apostle, “If beseech you as strangers 
and pilgrims abstain from fleshly lusts, 
which war against the soul.” ‘The 
irregularities of youth are their own 
remeidy,’’ replies thedivine. Is not this 
to contradict the apostolic declaration, 
that they war against the soul? But 
they are their own remedy, it is said, 
only in the case of those minds which 
are ingenuous. Did St. Paul make 
this general exception in favour of in- 
genuous minds. By what authority 
then docs any minister make it? 

Pardon me, Mr. Editor, if I have 
carried this observation too far. Be- 
ing myself a parent, I have been led to 
see, In a very strong light, the danger 
of which I have spoken. I by no 
means accuse Dr. Croft of intending 
this mischief. I speak of the tendency 
of his remark, not of his motive in 
making it. Let him remember, how- 
ever, that with young men the danger 
is on the side, not of puritanism, but 
ofimmorality ; and that an unguarded 
zeal against the former will probably 
encourage the latter, which is certainly 
also the greater evil. 

I cannot conclude my remarks with- 
out noticing the impropriety of intro- 
ducing that passage from Pope, which 
Dr. Croft has inserted in his letter. FE 
blame the quotation, because there is 
something very like a profane oath in 
it. Profaneness, Sir, in my opinion, 
is the worst species of heterodoxy ; 
and a clergyman of the Church of 
England cannot too carefully guard 
against it. The light and profane 
mention of that evil spirit, against 
whose wiles the Scriptures warn us, 
was very properly noticed in one ot 
your former numbers. God and reli- 
gion are dishonoured in Great Britain 
at this time, not so much by vulgarity, 
as by profaneness; not so much by 
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smaller doctrinal inaccuracies as by 
sin, and among the number of sins let 
none of us forget that one is a want of 


-charity in our judgments. 


Before I lay down my pen, give me 
leave to submit a few questions to Dr. 
Croft, which I trust he will consider 
with the attention they seem to me to 
deserve. 

1. Is contempt a Christian feeling, 
and will its indulgence admit of a jus- 
tification on Christian principles ? 

2. Isit compatible with literary re- 
finement, or clerical sobriety, to com- 
pile for publication, the vague and vul- 
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gar rumours which malice may haye 
invented, and irreligious levity may 
have propagated, in order to ridicule 
the devout? : 

3. Ought not he who reproves others 
for vulgarity and buffoonery, to take 
especial care to avoid these evils 
himself ? 

4. Is it by opprobrious epithets 
(which, it is well known, prove no- 
thing except against the person who 
employs them), or by representing his 
brethren as fools, that a clergyman 
should endeavour to establish his own 
claim to wisdom ? 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

Inthe Press, the third volume of K1rnc’s 
Monumenta Antiqua.—A very elegant edition 
of Bossuet’s Works, by M. Pei rier, in four 
volumes.—Advice to Mothers, on the subject 
of their own health, and on the means of pro- 
moting the health, strength, and beauty of 
their offspring; by Dr. Bucnan.—In_ one 
large volume 8vo., with a selection of the 
most useful maps, carefully copied from those 
sn the Ato. edition, 4n Adridgment of PrxKeR- 
ton’s Modern Geography, and Professor 
Vince’s Astronomical Introduction.—d Histo- 
ry of the last War, by Mr. Sreruens.—And 
a Work on the Theory and Practice of Land- 
scape Gardening, with many plates; by Mr. 
REPTON. 

Speedily will be published, in one large vo- 
lume 8vo., illustrated with maps by Arrow- 
smith, 4 Geographical Dictionary of Asia, by 
A. Hamitton, Esq. and L. D. CAMPBELL, 
iusq. The information respecting Hindustan 
‘nd the Western Countries of Asia will be 
principally derived from Sanscrit, Persic, and 
Arabic Manuscripts; and the accounts of the 
other Countries will be drawn from original 
sources, and from a careful collection of the 
most authentic European Geographers and 
Travellers. 

A large work on tiie Afanners, Customs, and 
Amusements of the Russians, with coloured 
Plates, from Drawings made in Russia, 1s 
preparing by Messrs. Arkixson and Wat- 
KER. 

A splendid werk on Zradien ishes, by Dr. 
RusseL, whose publication on tndian Ser- 
nents, is in high estimation, may soon be ex- 
»ected, under the same patronage of the East 
india Company. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, the artist who accom- 
nanied Lord Macartney to China, is employed 


'y drawing designs of the monuments brought 


from Egypt, from which engravings will be 
wablished, 
Irom tie late important and striking expe- 


riments in GaLvAnism, it appears, 1. That, 
taking the cessation of excitability to the Gal. 
vanic stimulus as the criterion of life, the 
heart is not the ullimum, but the primum 
moriens; for, while the muscles of the limbs 
were excited to strong contractions, for even 
several hours after apparent death, the heart 
was utterly incapable of being excited to ac- 
tion—2. That the lungs were equally inex- 
citable as the heart.—3. Not only were the 
muscles, but the skin and cellular membrane, 
excited by the Galvanic stimulus—4. The 
contractions of the muscles were excited by 
the metallic air, applied to the nerves supply- 
ing the muscles; but the nerves themselves 
were not affected.—5. The raising up of the 
arm was produced, as if by volition, by the Gal- 
vanic stimulus.—6. A milky or coagulated 
matter was formed by repeated contractions 
of the muscle in contact with the copper wire. 
—7. When the parts ceased to give out mo- 
tion, the motion was renewed with augmented 
force, by wetting them with a solution of sal- 
ammoniac. 

Mr. Cu ruperton has constructed an in. 
strument by which the Gatvanic fluid may 
be applied effectually, for any length of time, 
without manual assistance, and which is said 
to be likely to come into as common use 
hereafter as our present electrical machines. 

In comparing E.ectricity with Gar- 
VANISM, it may be observed, that Electricity 
acts by its intensity, and Glavanism by its 
quantity. IKlectricity 1s sometimes intense 
enough to strike a man down, and yet not in 
quantity sufficient to melt a small wire ; but 
GJavanism will melt metals, and yet scarcely 
produce a shock, 

Mr. HarcuetTrT hag pointed out the great 
utility of Prussiate of Copper as a pigment. 
The prussiates obtained from acetite, sul- 
phate, nitrate, and muriate of copper, are all 
very beautiful ; but the finest and deepest col- 
our is aiiorded by the muriate, and one which 
suipasses in beauty and intensity every brown 
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paint now inuse. It forms with white, vari- 
ous shades of lilac colour, which do not ap- 
pear liable to fade, like those which are form- 
ed by means of lake. The best mode of pre- 
paring this pigment, is to take green muriate 
of copper, diluted with ten parts of distilled 
or rain water, and to pour in prussiate vi lime 
till the whole is precipitated; the prussiate 
of copper is then to be well washed with cold 
water, on the filter, and to be dried without 
heat. 

Mr. Smart, of Camden Town, has invent- 
ed amachine for sweeping chimneys, tie 
whole of which weighs but fourteen pounds, 
and will fold up in the space of six or seven 
square inches It is said completely to answer 
the purpose, which the respectable Society 
for the relief of Chimney-sweepers, whose 
formation we announced in our last number, 
had in view. 

In a very curious paper, printed in the fifth 
volume of the Memoirs of the Manchester 
Philosophical Society, and which may also be 
seen in the fourth volume of Nicholson’s Phi- 
losophical Journal, Mr. Joun Davrown has 
detailed some Experiments and Observations 
to determine whether the quantity of Rain and 
Dew is equal to the quantity of Water carried 
off by the Rivers and raised by Lwvaporation. 
‘These experiments and observations have 
respect only to England and Wales. Froma 
great variety of observations, recorded in the 
‘Transactions of the Royal and other Societies, 
it may be collected that the average depth of 
rain, which falls in one year in England and 
Wales, is thirty one inches, The data for 
determining the quantity of dew, which falls 
annually in these places, are much less cer- 
tain; but the author thinks it may be taken 
at five inches. The whole quantity of water 
which falls in a year upon the whole area of 
England and Wales, taking that area with 
Guthrie to be 46,450 square miles, will there- 
fore be twenty-eight cubic miles, or 115 thou- 
sand millions of tons. From a series of obser- 
vations and experiments, for which the reader 
is referred to the original paper, it is conclud- 
ed that thirteen inches out of the whole thir- 
ty-six which fall annually by rain and dew, are 
carried off by the rivers of this kingdom, and 
that the remaining twenty-three are expend- 
ed in evaporation. ‘The rain and dew of this 
country are, therefore, equivalent to the quan- 
tity of water carried off by evaporation and 
the rivers; and as Divine Providence gov- 
erns the world by general laws, we may 
infer, that the same holds good in every other 
part ofthe earth. Itis impossible seriously 
to contemplate this system, by which the 
surface of the earth is continually supplied 
with its due portion of water, and an unceas- 
ing circulation of a fluid, su essentially neces- 
sary to the very being of the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms, is preserved, without admir- 
ing the wisdom and the goodness of God. 
O Lord, how manifold are thy works ! in wis- 
dom hast thou made them all. 

Christ. Obsery. No, 15, 





GERMANY. 

Professor Palmer, of Wolfenbuttel, has 
invented a composition to prevent combustible 
substances from taking fire. it consists of a 
powder, composed of one ounce of sulphur, 
one ounce of red ochre, and six ounces of 
copperas. To prevent wood from tuking fire, 
it is first covered with joiner’s glue, over 
which the powder is spread. This process 
is repeated three or four times after the wood 
is become dry. For linen and paver, water is 
used instead of glue, and the process is 
repeated twice only. if this powder be thrown 
on substances actually in combustion, two 
ounces of it will extinguish fire to the extent 
ofa square foot. 

M.Wuorzer, Professor of Chemistry at 
Bonne, has proved, by experiments, that three 
pounds and ahalfofjelly may be obtained by 
dissolving one pound of ox-bones ; and advises 
the making of nutritious soups from bones 
only. Every pound of ox-bone will vield, 
besides the jelly, a quarter of 2 pound of fat. 
He thinks that soup sufficient for thirteen 
persons may be made with eight pounds of 
the jelly, (obtained from two pounds of bones, ) 
half a pound of barley-meal, six pounds of 
potatoes, one onion, and eight or ten ounces 
of salt. He recommends likewise the addi- 
tion of spices, and various culinary herbs and 
roots, 

HOLLAND. 

A Voyage to the Cape of Good Hope, by Cor- 
NELtUS DE JONG, has been lately published 
in Dutch, at Haerlem, and is highly spoken 
of by the Dutch critics. 

SWEDEN. 

The Swepisu Acapemy has begun te 
publish a nxew Edition of its Memoirs, m 8vo. 
it will form two collections; one to contain 
the memoirs of the interval from 1756 to 
1796, already printed ; the other, those which 
date from 1726, and are yet unpublished, 
The first volume of each collection has ap- 
peared. 

An instrument, by means of which sub- 
stances may be discovered at a considerable 
depthin the sea, has been invented by Mr. Ga- 
BRIEL CoLuin, Optical Instrument.maker 
to the Academy of Sciences at Stockholm, 
“rom some experiments made by order of the 
King of Sweden, it appears that, by means of 
this instrument, bright objects may be seen 
at the depth of fifty-three feet, and opaque 
bodies at twenty-seven fect. There is a con- 
trivance in it which enables the observer to 
look as deeply into the water in misty or foul, 
as in fair and clear weather. The wind never 
hinders its use. One person is capable of 
managing it. His Swedish Majesty has 
rewarded the artist with a gratuity of £100 ; 
andthe Academy of Sciences is drawing up 
a report upon the invention. 

ITALY. 

The Pore has ordered a hundred galley 

slaves to be employed iu digg'ng for antiqui- 
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ties, in the oldcity of Osr1a. He has like- 
wise added 10,000 piastres to the sums usually 
applied towards the museum, for the purpose 
of supplying, as far as possible, the losses it 
had sustained from the French. 


SPAIN. 

The Spanish Government, having perceiv- 
ed, it is said, that it is their interest to com- 
mand a more enlightened people, begin to 
forward the cultivation of the public mind. 
Most of the vooks that have hitherto appear- 
ed in this nation, have been printed either 
at the King’s expense, or at that of the au- 
thors themselves; and these speculations 
have always been attended with loss. But 
the book-trade is now improving; the mass 
of general knowledge is consequently increas- 
ing, and literature is gainiag consistency and 
strength. There are three principal libraries 
in Madrid; the Royal, that of St. Isidoro, and 
that of the Duke de Medina Sidonia. The 
Royal Library is open five hours every day. It 
contains 200,000 volumes. Offour Literary 
Journals, two are published monthly, and 
contain an account of works foreign and do- 
mestic; besides which there are Couriers, 
Journals, Diaries, Gazettes, and Almanacks. 
There areno less than twelve Royal Acade- 
mies ; one is such by way of eminence; oth- 
ers for History, Polite Arts, Medicine, Law, 
Ecclesiastical History and Discipline, Latin, 
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&e.; and one with an assemblage of ladies 
incorporated into the society; besides Col- 
leges and Seminaries of Natural History, 
Mineralogy, Botany, Chemistry, Astronomy, 
Geography, Medicine, Surgery, and the 
Veterinary Art; with sixty-one Patriotic Soci- 
eties, which give premiums. 
EGYPT. 

The earth in the neighbourhood of the Nile 
is found to possess a remarkable quality. If 
any quantity be kept for months, no alteration 
will be perceived in its weight, however varia- 
ble the state of the atmosphere, until the 
middle of June, when the periodical rise of the 
river begins ; precisely at which time, the 
earth under experiment will be found to be- 
come heavier, and its weight will daily in- 
crease till the river has attained its height. 
This is, doubtless, occasioned by the peculiar 
state of the atmosphere which is connected 
with the rise of the river. It has also been 
remarked, that on the very day when the river 
begins to rise, the most inveterate plagues 
have been found to break out suddenly in 
Cairo. In Egypt they prepare and clarify the 
water of the Nile, by stirring it about in large 
stone jars with afew bruised almonds ; some 
little time after which it is drawn off for use. 
Perhaps some method of this kind might 
have the effect of clarifying beer and other 
liquors, 


HIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGY. 

Sermons designed ciiefly asa preservative 
from Infidelity and Religious Indiflerence. 
By John Prior Estlin, 8yo. 

A Sermon preached in the Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul, June 3, 1802, before the 
the Society of Patrons of the Anniversary of 
the Charity Schools. By John Pridden, M. 
A. . S.A. 

Edwards’s Diamond Bible, (the smallest 
ever printed.) 

The Parish Church ; a Discourse occasion- 
ed by a vacancy in the Cure of St. Mary 
Aldermanbury, September 19, with notes, 
and Clericus on Qui Tam. By John Moir, 
M. A. 

A Discourse on the Origin and Progress 
of the Society for promoting religious Knowl- 
edge among the Poor, delivered before the 
Society, November 17, 1802. By John Rip- 
pon. D. D. 

An humble Attempt to promote Union 
among Christians, by inculcating the Princi- 
pies of Christian Liberty. By R. Wright. 

The Connection between the Political and 
Religious Duties of a State; a Sermon prea- 
ched at Bury St. Edmunds, at the Assizes, 
1803. By the Rev. George Mathew. 

The Two First Books of the Preparation 
for the preaching of the Gospel. By Eusebius 
Bishop of Czesaria in Palestine; translated 
from the Greek; the whole to be completed 
mn fifteen books. 


A Review of Christian Doctrine; a Ser. 
mon preached at St. ‘Thomas’s, Southwark, 
December 26, 1802; and at the Gravel Pit, 
Hackney, January 2, 1805, on resigning the 
office of a minister in those societies. By John 
Kentish. ) 

A Third Dialogue between a Minister of 
the Church and his Parishioners, concerning 
Gospel Preachers and Evangelical Ministers, 
12mo. 

The Prophecy of Isaiah, concerning the 
Messiah, paraphrased, designed as an instruc- 
tion for Christmas Day. By the Rev. Edward 
Brackenbury, 8vo. 

Concio ad Clerum Provincia Cantuariensis 
in Ade Paulina, Kal. Novemb, habita a Jos. 
Holden Pott, A. M. 4to. 

The Life of Joseph, the Son of Israel, in 
eight books. By John Macgowan, 18mo, 

An Inquiry into the Urigin of ‘True Re- 
ligion; together with the Invention of Let- 
ters and the Discovery of the most useful 
arts and sciences. By the Rev. James Creigh- 
ton, B. A. 

First Ripe Fruits; being a collection of 
tracts, and two sermons ; by the Rev. Jolin M. 
Mason, of New York; with a short memoir 
and striking likeness of that eminent divine, 
12mo. 

‘The Use of Sacred History, especially as 
illustrating and confirming the great Doc- 
trincs of Revelation, By John Jamicson, D. 0. 
2 vois. Syo, 
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The Unrivalled Felicity of the British Em- 
pire; a Sermon preached at Salter’s Hall, 
November 7, 1802, at the commemoration of 
our great national deliverances, annually ob- 
served in that place. By the Rev. James 
Steven. 

The Evangelical Preacher; or, a select 
collection of doctrinal and practical sermons, 
chiefly by English divines of the 18th century; 
2vols 12mo. 

A Discourse on the Immortality of the 
Soul, and a future State of Ketribution; se- 
lected with a view to general utility, from the 
writings of Massillon, Bishop of Clermont, 
translated into English ; to which is subjoin- 
ed an ode, written in answer to one that was 
chanted in the church of Notre Dame, then 
called the Temple of Reason, in Paris, on the 
occasion when a common courtezan was exhi- 
biced to the people as the representative of 
their new divinity. 

Plain Reasons why we shou!d believe in 
Christ, and adhere to his religion, addressed 
to the professors of the new philosophy. By 
Richard Cumberland, Esq. 

The Beauties of the Key, J. Wesley, con- 
taining the most interesting passages in his 
Works; with memoirs of his life, amd an ac- 
count of his last illness and death. 

A third volume of Sermons preached to a 
Country Congregation; to which are added, 
Hints for Sermons, designed for the Use of 
the younger clergy. By William Gilpin, M.A. 

An Essay on the Duration of a Future 
State of Punishments and Rewards. By John 
Simpsvun. 

A Sermon preached at York, Dec. 16, 1802, 
on the death of Robert Cappe, M. D. with an 
account of his life. By Charles Wellbeloved. 

A Letter to the Rev. Jolin Kentish, occa- 
sioned by some remarkable passages in his 
Sermon, entitled ** A Review of Christian 
Doctrine,” delivered at Hackney, Jan, 2, 1803. 

A Letter toa Noble Duke on the incontro- 
vertible truth of Christianity. 


MISCELLANIES. 


A Voyage to the Indian Ocean, and to 
Bengal, in the years 1789 and 1790 ; translat- 
ed from the French of L. De Graadpré, an 
officer in the French army; 2 vols. 8vo. with 
engravings. 

Travels in Parts of the late Austrian Low 
Yountries, France, the Pays de Vaud, and 
Tuscany, in 1787 and 1789. But Lockhart 
Muirhead, A. M. 

The Cambrian Biography; or, Historical 
Notices of celebrated men among the ancient 
Britons. By William Owen, 1 vol. 8vo. 

Political and Military Memoirs of Europe, 
from the renewal of the war upon the conti- 
nent in 1798, to the peace in 1802; with a 
view of the treaty of Campo Formio, and 
proceedings of the Congress at Rastadt. By 
T. E. Richie, $ vols. 8vo. 

An Account of the Discovery and Opera- 
tion of a new medicine for Gout, S8vo. 

The State of Things for 1803, in a Dia- 
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logue between the Old Year and the New 
Year. 

An Account Book for the Overseers of 
the Poor, as appointed to be kept by an Act 
of the last session of Parliament, for entering 
the indentures of parish apprentices ; to which 
is added, an abstract of the act. 4to 

Gradus ad Cantabrigiam; or, a Dictionary 
of Terms, Academical, Colloquial, or Cant, 
which are used in the University of Cam- 
bridge, with illustrations. 

The Lapse of Time, a Poem for the New 
Year. By Rebecca Edridge. 

The Poetical Works of the late Thomas 
Warton, B.D. with Memoirs of bis life and 
writings. By Richard Mant, M A. 2 vols. 
Svo. 

A Commercial Dictionary, containing the 
State of Mercantile Law, Practice, and Cus- 
tom; preceded by an Essay on the Rise and 
Progress of Manufactures and Commerce in 
Great Britain: compiled by Joshua Montefi- 
ore, author of Commercial Precedents, &c. 
4to. 

Remarks on Currency and Commerce. By 
John Wheatly, Esq. 8vo. 

An Abridgment of Mr. Pinkerton’s Modern 
Geography ; and Professor Vince’s Astrono- 
mical Introduction ; with a selection of maps, 
large Evo. 

The fifteenth volume of Dr. Mavor’s Uni- 
versal History, to be completed in twenty-five 
volumes, nine icr the ancient part, and sixteen 
for the modern. 

An Account of the Island of Ceylon, con- 
taining its history and geography, a descrip- 
tion of its various inhabitants, and natural 
productions ; to which is subjoined the jour- 
nal of an embassy io Candy. By Robert Per- 
cival, Esq. 4to. 

The Trial of Colonel Marcus Edward Des- 
pard and others, on a charge of High Trea- 
son, before a Surry jurr. 

A Treatise on the Functions and Duties of 
a Constable. By P. Colquhoun, LL. D. 

An Epitome of the Law of Landlord an 
Tenant, with Precedents. By William Wood- 
fall, Esq. barrister. 

A Review of the Anti-Jacobin, Critical, 
and Monthly Reviews, with Remarks on Lite- 
rary Journals, extracted from the Christian 
Observer, with a few additions and altera- 
tions. 

Letters of the late Ignatius Sancho, an 
African,with Memoirs of his Life. By Joseph 
Jeyll, Esq. M. P. with plates, 8vo. 

A New Medical Dictionary, compiled by 
Joseph Fox, M. D. revised and augmented by 
Thomas Bradley, M.D. pocket size. 

Facts and Observations respecting the Air- 
Pump Vapour Baths in Gout, in Rheumatism, 
Palsy, and other Diseases, By Ralph Bleg- 
borough, M, D. 12mo, 

An Account of the Galvanic Experiments 
performed by Professor J. Aldini, on the body 
of a Malefactor lately executed at Newgate, 
with a short view of other experiments. 

Journal of the late Campaign in Egypt, 
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including Descriptions of that country, and 
of Gibraltar, Minorca, Malta, Marmorice, 
and Macri ; with an appendix, containing ofh- 
cial papers and documents, by Thomas Walsh, 
captain in the 93d regiment ; with engrayv- 
ings, 4to. 

An Address to the Public, from the Soci- 
ety for the Suppression of Vice, instituted in 
London, 1802, setting forth the utility and ne- 
cessity of such an institution, &c. with a List 
of the Members 

A Life, and some posthumous Works of 
William Cowper, Esq. with an introductory 
Letter to Earl Cowper. By William Hayley, 
Esq. 2 vols. 4to. 


RELIGIOUS 


SOCIETY FOR BETTERING THE CONDITION OF 
THE POOR. 

A REPORT (being the 19th) has just 
been published by this Society. ‘The 
most important article contained in it 
is an introductory Ictter to the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, from 
Thomas Bernard, Esq. In this letter 
Mr. Bernard considers the object for 
which the society was instituted in 
three points of view.—lirst, The pre- 
vention of vice and contagion.—Se- 
condly, The promotion of virtue and 
jndustry,—And thirdly, (which we must 
consider, under the divine blessing, as 
the only cffectual ground. work of the 
rest) the general diffusion of MoraL 
AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

Ii, considering the first of these to- 
pics, Mr. Bernard netices with great 
judgment and discrimination, some of 
those circumstances which have the 
most powerfully affected the moral ha- 
bits of the poor. Ze often aud habitu- 
al breach of the sabbath is first adverted 
to, and is justly regarded oy Mr. Ber- 
nard as a source from which “ much 
evil, and an infectious corruptness of 
manners,” have directed thelr course 
through the land. 


Vhe breach of the sabbath, he traces 
to the want of education among the 
poor, as its iirst and most siaiieatiicet 
cause, 


Without early habits, and without early ia- 
struction in mora pn Tair uties, what can 
be expected fram them in mature life ; espe- 
cl ally if nw provision is made for their accom. 
auiation in our chapels and churches, nov any 
ineans thereby aliorded them of acquiring a 
familiar knowledge of te dectrines and duties 
0} Christianity, which the precepts and exam- 
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The Works of Abraham Cowley, with Dr. 
Johnson’s Preface, and Remarks, by (the re- 
editor) J. Aikin, M D. 

Poems by N. Bloomfield (brother to the Au- 
thor ofthe Farmer’s Boy, )&c. containing an Es- 

say on War,&c. with a Preface by Capel Lofft. 

Calista ; or, a Picture of Modern Life. By 
Luke Booker, LL. D. 

A Comparative View of the Huttonian and 
Neptunian System of Geology, in answer to 
the illustrations of the Huttonian theory of 
the earth. By Professor Playfair, 8vo. 

The Elements of Natural and Exper — 
Philosophy. By Tiberius Cavallo, F.R.S. 
vols, 8vo. with engravings. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


secession from the Romish Church, direct to 
be preached and propounded to av?” (p. 8.*) 

The example of the higher ranks 
Mr. Bernard considers as another cause 
of the general breach of the sabbath 
by the poorer classes of the community; 
and we fully agree with him in this 
opinion. 

‘‘The sabbath is now reserved and set 
apart, as an open day for the exhibitions of the 


vain, the feasts of the opulent, the concerts of 


the idle, and the philosophical meetings of the 
learned; while the menial servant, and the 
casual passenger, are corrupted by the exam- 
ple of those to whom they should’ look up for 
instruction and amendment.” (p. 10.}) 


Mr. Bernard then proceeds to notice 
the pernicious effects on the moral and 
religious habits of the people, of dram- 
drinking,| lotteries,and the profane and 
immoral refiresentations on the stage ; 
of large manufactories as at present 
conducted ; of the mode In which farish 
relief is too often administered; and 
lastly, of mendicity. We cannot follow 
him through all his remarks; but we 
earnestly hope, that not only Mr. Ad- 


* We sincerely hope that this wise and just 
representation will not be without its due 
etiect. 

{ Will it be improper or unseasonable to 
remind those to whom the above representa- 
tion Is justly applicable, that, if in judgment 
for our neglect of uim, the Almighty should 
visit our land with foreign invasion, or with 
that domestic insubordination, which their 
concuct has a direct tendency to generate ; 
their share of the common responsibility, and 
may it not be feared, of the common punish- 
ment, willexceed the reneral lot? 

} See on this subject a valuable paper ex- 


tracted from “Renorts on the Diseases of 


Yonden,” by Dr. Willan, and published, for 
eeneral distribution, by the Society for bettering 
the Goutition of toe Poor or’. 
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dington but the legislature will give to 
his humane suggestions omthese various 
topics, the attention which they deserve. 
Those who administer the affairs of 
ceovernment, ought always to remember, 
that whenever they are tempted by the 
plauusibie, but too often fallacious, plea 
of expediency or political necessity, to 
deviate into measures cCaiculated to 
injure the morals of the people, they 
are effectually contributing to destroy 
the fabric which their short-sighted 
policy is intended to uphold. This 
remark we mean particularly to apply 
to the evils of dram-drinking and lotte- 
ri€s. 

We recommend to the attentive con- 
sideration of the benevolent, the remarks 
of Mr. Bernard on the tajury arising 
to the fioor from contagious fever, and 
on those subordinate means of promot. 
ing virtue and industry, which are 
within the reach of every man posses- 
sing a competence. |! 

“ But of all the means of soothing the dis- 
tresses, improving the habits, and encouraging 
the virtues of the poor,’ Mr. Bernard most 
justly observes, “none will be found more 





|) Mr. Bernard observes, (p. 24) that ‘*the 
industrious Jabourer hath this consolation, 
- Ais duty is as limited as bis enjoyment.” 
We ac willing to ascribe this sentiment to 
nasi vericnce, but we think it right, for the 
sake of our readers, to say a few w ords upon 
it. Weare not aware that there is a single 
temper of mind to be cultivated, or a single 
duty to be practised by the rich, which is not 
enjomed with equal strictness upon the poor. 
The poor are under the same obligations with 
the rich, to love God with all their heart, to love 
their neigh bbour as themselves, to do all to the 
glory of God, to be boly as God is holy, &e. &e. 
"The external conduct which flows from dispo- 
sitions of love to God and man will, doubtless, 
vary according to circumstances; but the duty 
of loving God and man is the same in its 
nature, extent, and intensity in all cases. The 
rich, it is true,-will have to account forthe use 
of wealth, time, talents, knowledge, and in- 
hinien which the noor were destitute of; and 
their responsibility is, indeed, an awful one. 
But the poor are equaily bound to possess all 
those tempers and dispositions of mind, which 
would have ledto aright employment of these 
talents had they been enjoved by them; and 
they have this further responsibility, that they 
have not been exposed to the powerful tempta- 
tions which wealth brings with it. (See Mark 
x.23.) We would further remark that true 
conselation can only arise from holiness, which 
may be considered as the conercte of all Chris- 
tian ity. 
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gratifying or more effectual than a general 
and impartial provision for the EDUCATION 
of their children.” (p. 30.) 


And with no less justice he remarks, 
that 


“A system of moral and religious instruction, 
connecting the rising generation with our civil 
and ecclesiastical establishment, is not only the 
first and most beneficial act of charity, but the 
wisest and most politic measure of the state. 
At the present awful crisis of the world, it is 
of increased and accumulated consequence; 
as the hope and expectation of the country 
will, ina great degree depend upon its efiect 
and influence. Whether we regard, generally, 
the fallen state of man, and the consequent 
corruption of our nature,—or, directing our 
view to the British empire, we estimate the 
recent and unmeasured increase of wealth, 
luxury, and dissipation, in this country,—or 
whether we turn our eyes to Europe, and 
contemplate the sceds of anarchy, insubordi- 
nation, and infidelity, so industriously and so 
successfully disseminated over the modern 
world,—we shall discover causes of civil) dis- 
order and dissolution, which must appal the 
most undaunted mind. We all are sensible 
that the present and immediate palliative—is 
that firm and provident administration of the 
means of government, for which we look with 
increasing confidence to yourself, and to his 
Majesty’s other Ministers. But, impressed 
as your mind is upon this important subject, 
it is unnecessary for me to observe, that the 
true medicine of the soul,—the restorative to 
health and strength,—the only eflectual and 
unfailing remedy for the morai evils of society, 
—is a general system of religious and virtuous 
education.” (p31, 32.) 

‘The advantages of such instruction have 
been felt and proved, wherever the experiment 
has been tried.” (p. 33.) 


After adducing some instances in 
preot of this assertion, Mr. Bernard 
adverts tothe apprehensions entertained 
i: some individuals lest 


“The prevalence of other schools than those 
of our own persuasion, and the zeal and acti- 
vity af the conductors of those schools, should 
produce, on the rising generation, eflects un- 
favourable to our national and established 
Church. If it should appear to temperate 
men, that such an apprehension is not entirely 
groundless, the consequences will be too im- 
portant to be neglected: and the causes will 
appear to be too deeply founded in real and 
existing circumstances, to admit of any other 
prevention, except what I trust all cur Chris- 
tian brethren will rejoice in,—t/e adoption, or 
cur part, of the same extended and general sys- 
tem of EnucatTion, regulated acco? ding to the 
rites and doctrines of th be Church of kngland 
W hoever, indeed, } is anxious for te du ration 
and prosperity of our establishment, whether 
in Church or in State, must be interested in 
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the adoption of a prudent and practicable ex- 
tension of the means of education ;—so that 
its benefits may be offered to every individual ; ; 
as a preservative, not only for youth, but for 
the other ages of the poor, against the taint of 
gy and the poison of infidelity.” (p. 


37, 38 ) 

We very earnestly pray, that the 
Almighty may dispose the hearts of 
our rulers to attend to these important 
suggestions, and to take effectual mea- 
sures for the amelioration of the moral 
condition of the people intrusted to 
their care, since it is righteousness 
alone which can truly ennoble and exalt 
a nation. 

The letter of Mr. Bernard is follow- 
ed by an account of the Free-Chapel 
Schools,in West-Street, Seven Dials, by 
John Dougan, Esq. We shall lay 
before our readers the substance of it. 


Onthe 3d of Mav, 1802, there were opened 
in West-street, in the parish of St. Giles, day 
schools for 200 children of the poor in that 
neighbourhood. ‘rhey have since been in- 
creased to 240. The schools are of the es- 
tablished Church, and connected with the free- 
chapel in West-street; where the children 
attend divine service on Sundays, morning and 
evening, and Tuesday evenings: and also on 
‘Chursday mornings, from nine o’clock to one, 
being the time fixed for their public examina- 
tion. 

For the education of each child, the parent 
pays, in advance, and in almost every instance 
with great re oularity , ashilling a month ; and 
there is reason to believe, that, if the school. 
house were adapted to receive 500 children, 
instead of 240, it would soon be filled. 

‘The oniy persons employed in them are a 
master and two mistresses ; dividing between 
them the charge of 240 children, collected in 
three separate schools. ‘The calary of the 
masteris £950. a-year, and of the two mis- 
tresses £52. and — a-year; for coals and 
candles for the schoo Is, and the cleaning of 
the house, the master is allowed £16. 10s. a- 
year. ‘Vhe charge for house-rent, &c. is £750. 
2-year. Of books, paper, &c. the annual 
expense is about £15. ‘Vo this will remain to 
be added the sum of £990. for clothing 90 of 
the children, who are the nominees of annual 
subscribers of one guinea each, or of bene- 
factors of ten guineas each. ‘There are also, 
on this establishment, Sunday-schools for 100 
additional children, who are not paid for by 
their parents. The children of all the schools 
attend in the Free-chapel on Sundays,*® and 
lead the psalmody of it with great correctness 
and intelligence. 





* This has increased the congregation at 
the Free-cliapel, not only on Sundays, but at 
e Tuesday evening lectures ; many of their 
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The total expenditure of the Day-schools 

and Sunday-schools, being £ 283. 10s. is pro- 
vided jas follows ;—Ist. by £84. of annual 

subscriptions ; Qdly. by £156. paid by the 
poor for their children’s education, at thirteen 
shillings a year for each child ; and thirdly, 
by the produce of two morning and two eve- 
ning charity sermons, producing together 
about £50. making together a total of £290. 
and leaving a trifling balance to answer con- 
tingent expenses. When the cost of clothing 
the 90 children is deducted, the current ex- 
pense of these schools for 240 children, 
and of the Sunday schools for 100 children 
(in so unfavourable a situation as the centre of 
St. Giles’s), will not exceed by more than 
C37. 10s. the payments which the parents 
willingly make for their children’s instruction. 

The visitor of these schools, though he 
will not perceive any forced and immediate 
change in children who have been so long 
neglected, yet he will view with pleasure 
their advancement in cleanliness, decency, 
and order, 

“The effect of the Thursday’s examina- 
tion, which centinues from nine to one o’clock, 
in giving energy and activity to the children’s 
minds, is very striking. It sometimes con- 
sists of the church catechism, divided into 
short queries, and attended with explanatory 
observations, and questions, on the master’s 
part: and sometimes of a chapter in the Bible, 
accompanied with similar questions and ex- 
planations, addressed to them in such a man- 
ner asto fix their attention, and to improve 
their understanding. The account closes with 
an observation which is no less true than 
forcible ; that “it is to the very general 
establisiment of parish schools in Scotland, 
and to the power thereby given to parents to 
obtain the essential part of education at a 
moderate expense, that the Scotch are in- 
debted for the valuable part of their national 
character.” (p. 41-—51.) 

The remainder of the report con- 
tains some very tmportant papers on 
the subject of Cotton-mills, but our 
limits will not allow us to give an ac- 
count of them. 





Sir William Scott has been prevent- 
ed by indisposition from bringing for- 
ward his proposed measure for regu- 
lating the residence of the clergy, 
but as soon as heis able to attend his 
duty in Parliament, it is his intention 
to proceed with it. His views upon 
the subject, we understand, have un- 


parents attending out of curiosity at first tosee 
their children, and to hear them sing. f 
these parents,the greater part arenow become 
regular frequenters of the chapel, and deyout 


and attentive hearers. 
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dergone a considerable modification 
since he first introduced it to the House 
of Commons. In the mean-time the 
bill for suspending prosecutions for 
non-residence has been renewed. 


JAMAICA, 

The colonial legislature of this 
island, by a law which passed on the 
i7th of December last, has prohibited 
unqualified preachers from teaching 
and performing the services of religion 
in assemblies of negroes. The ol- 
fending preacher is to be taken into 
custody, and confined to hard labour 
one month for the first offence, and 
six months for every repetition of the 
offence. 

This singular enactment, so con- 
trary to the spirit of British Juris- 
prudence, has, happily, to receive the 
sanction of his Majesty before it can 
be considered as a permanentlaw ofthe 
colony : ithas, however for the present, 
all the force of law. We have little 
doubt, that his Majesty, friendly as he 
has uniformly shewn himself to the 
principles of toleration, and to the 
rights of conscience, will mark with 
his disapprobation this proceeding of 
the Assembly of Jamaica. When a 
similar law was passed about ten years 
avo, by the legislature of St. Vincent, 
his Majesty was graciously pleased to 
signify that he could by no means give 
it his sanction. 

The cruelty and injustice of the pre- 
sent law is considerably enhanced by 
the utter want of every species of re- 
ligious instruction,in which the negroes 
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of Jamaica are left by their masters. 
It is also well known, that the clergy 
of that island do notvegard the negroes 
as a part of their spiritual charge ; and 
that in very few of the twenty parishes 
into which the island is divided, is di- 
vine service performed above two or 
three timesinthe year. The negroes, 
therefore, are shut out from every 
means of religious knowledge, except 
such as irregular teachers may afford 
them : but even this resource is now 
cut off, 

We may fairly presume, that the 
measure we are now considering ori- 
rinated, not in any fear of danger 
from the disloyalty of the preachers, 
or from the effect of their instructions 
in weakening the spirit of subordina- 
tion among the slaves, but from the 
same dislike to religion, which causes 
so general and remarkable a neglect, 
and even contempt, of its ordinances 
as is well known to prevail throughout 
the island. 

The planters of Jamaica cannot be 
ignorant of the happy effects, which 
the labours of ungualified preachers, as 
they are called in the act, have pro- 
duced in the island of Antigua—effects 
which have proved of the highest bene- 
fit, not to the negro only, by the new 
hopes, desires, affections, principles, 
and motives, with which religion has 
inspired him; but to the master also, 
who has found the reward of his hu- 
mane toleration In the increased fidel- 
ity, loyalty, industry, and affection of 
his converted slaves. 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


A vrxy general apprehension of the 
renewal of hostilities between this 
country and France was suddenly ex- 
cited by the following message from 
His Majesty, delivered en the 8th 
instant, to both houses of Parliament, 
Viz. 

“« G. R.—His Majesty thinks it ne- 
cessary to acquaint the House, that as 
very considerable Miiittary Prepara- 
tions are now carrying on in the Ports 
of France and Holland, His Majesty 
thinks it expedient to adopt measures 
of precaution fer the safety of his Do- 


minions, Although these prepara- 
tions are avowedly directed to Colo- 
nial Purposes, yet, as great and im- 
portant discussions are now carrying 
on between his Majesty andthe French 
Government, the issue of which may 
be uncertain, and his Majesty being 
solicitous for the continuance of Peace, 
is induced to make this communica- 
tion, in the full persuasion, that what- 
ever may be the event, he may rely 
with perfect confidence on the public 
spirit and liberality of his faithful Com- 
mons, to take such measures as shall 
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conduce to the honour of his Crown, 
the safety of his Dominions and the 
essential interest of his people.” 

An address, expressed in nearly the 
same terms with the message, was 
voted on the following day. ‘In this 
address, Parliament is understood to 
have concurred, only on the general 
principle of being ready to support 
his Majesty in maintaining the honour 
of his crown and the security of the 
empire. The points in dispute have 
not been disclosed by administration. 
Both the Parliament and the nation, 
therefore, are obliged to suspend their 
judgment respecting the chief cir- 
cumstances which have occasioned his 
Majesty’s communication, as well as 
the present naval and military prepara- 
tions. The ministry, however, stand 
pledged to lay the whoie of the nego- 
tiation before Parliament in the event 
of war ; and we trust that they will 
make the propriety of their conduct 
clear, not only to men possessed of a 
more than ordinary share of national 
pride and jealousy, not only to politi- 
cal friends and partizans, but to the 
common understanding of the nation. 

It is impossible for a Christian C5- 
server to contemplate the probability 
of being again involved in hostilities, 
without anxiety and pain. War, 


however mitigated by the practice of 


civilized nations, is one of the v¢reat- 
est of human evils; and the recur- 
rence of it, after so short an interval, 
must be more than ordinarily calami- 
tous to both nations. The chief dan- 
eer to this country arises, in our ap- 
prehension, not from a defect oi wis- 
dom and energy 10 our councils, or 
from a dearth of able generals and ad- 
mirals; not fromthe want of asufficient 
superiority in our navy, or of pre- 
eminent valour in our army, or from 
any inability or indisposition in our 
people to resist sudden invasion ; but 
from sources of a very different kind. 
We are a mercantile, manufacturing, 
rich, and luxurious people. We are, 
at the same time, burdened heavily 
with taxes, and indisposed to bear the 
augmentation of them. We are tco 


aptto complain even of necessary evils; 
veh, in general, sufficiently 


and thou: 
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prompt to resent a national injury, 
we are by no means patient of those 
long continued privations, which a 
protracted war must occasion.  Po- 
pular discontents are apt to rise up 
amon us. Our poor are disposed to 
impute to the government the una- 
voidable trials of their state, and those 
of them who live in our manufactur- 
ing towns are peculiarly dissolute. 
The more opulent classes are corrupt- 
ed, in no small degree, by their wealth. 
Their dissipation exceeds that of lor- 
mer times. Infidelity also has made 
considerable advances among us. _ It 
pleased God lately to visit us with a 
long war, and having too little regard- 
ed his judgments, we have reason to 
fear lest his wrath should be _— 
kindled against us. “Thou hast stricke: 
them, but they have not grieved ; “em 
hast consumed them, but they have 
refused to receive correction. They 
have made their iaces harder than a 
rock, they have refused to return.” 
Jer. v. 3. 

During the Jate contest, this nation 


was remarkably disposed to value itself 


on account of the superiority of its 
cause, forgetting that a cause may be 
good, and that those engaged in 1t may, 
nevertheless, be justly liable to the 
divine chastisement for their offences. 
We boasted that we were Christians, 
and charged the French with rejecting 
the Gospel of Christ and even pro- 
claiming their apostacy. We did not 
consider how nominal was a great part 
of our Christianity, and how superior 
were our advantages both as Pretestants 
and members of a free country. We 
forgot that we transgressed against the 
light ; while the very religion of France 
had been for ages debased by super- 
stitlon; and while also thcir former 
government had beenonly a mitigated 
despotism. Goad did not assert our 
cause in the manner expected by us. 
Ourown corruptions fought against us. 
The radical evils of our system in the 
West Indies appeared from the neces- 
sity of sending thither, in the com- 
mencement of the war, a large force 
which was unable to endure the cli- 
mate; a force which might, perhaps, 
have accomplished the most important 
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objects on the continent. Many of 
our people were turbulent and disal- 
fected; and the lower classes in Ire- 
jland rose upin rebellion. Our sailors, 
made true to us by discipline, much 
more than by their being taught to 
fear God and honour the King, mu- 
tinied on more than one occasion, 
Our political parties fought vehement- 
ly against each other, and some indi- 
viduals among them seemed almost as 
much disposed to favour the disaffected, 
as to resist the commonenemy. The 
men of middling rank grew weary of 
their burdens, and were at length im- 
patient of the only species of tax 
which was likely to meet the alarming 
exigences of the occasion. In the 
midst of these circumstances we expe- 
rienced some signal interpositions of 
Providence, and at a most unexpected 
moment it pleased God to send us 
peace. It is to be feared, however, 
that this blessing, instead of raising 
in us gratitude for the divine goodness, 
has led to much abuse of his gifts, toa 
more than ordinary degree of thought- 
lessness and dissipation, and in many 
to a more unrestrained pursuit of 
vicious pleasures. 

Here thenis ourreal danger. There 
is a degree of corruption in the land, 
which, if left to produce its own natu- 
ral consequences, may, under some 
very supposeable circumstances, bring 
on the most tremendous evils; and 
our chief fear ought to be lest the Al- 
nuighty, seeing us regardless of his 
judgments, and inscnsible to his past 
deliverances, should withdraw his spe- 
cial protection. We wish not te in- 
spire despondency; far from it. We 
are anxious only to warn our Country- 
inen against relying on human means 
for their deliverance. We are desir- 
ous of reminding them, that our 
Strength consists not in navies or in 
armies, but in the favour of the AI- 
mighty. We have oftcn lamented, 
that on the occasion of every new war, 
the appeal is apt tobe made rather to our 
national pride than to our sense of duty. 
Jt is not because we swell with a con- 
sclousness of our importance that we 
ought to go to war, but upon a sober 
estimate of our obligations, in the sight 

Christ. Observ, No. 15. 
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of God, to take up arms in defence of 


those invaluable blessings by which we 
are distinguished. 

We should, undoubtedly, enter into 
a new war with some great advantages, 
The chief of these would be the strong 
persuasion which the country, 2s we 
trust, would have of the indisposition 
of ministers unnecessarily to embark 
init. They who made the peace are 
not likely to make war in Jess than two 
years, without some strong ground for 
it. We have also the benefit of now 
more fully knowing, that the promises 
of the French to improve our consti- 
tution for us are completely fallacieus. 
The enemy also, with whom we have 
to contend, is understood to be, not the 
French nation, but Bonaparte, whose 
true character is well known and duly 
appreciated. ‘This man, an unbeliever 
in France, a Papistsin Italy, a Mussul- 
man in Egypt, has again become a Pa- 
pist in the hope of consolidating his 
authority. Ie has moreover destroy - 
ed every spatk of liberty in the land 
which he governs. He has silenced 
the press, filled the capital with his 
spies, and the country with his soldiers. 
He has interdicted public debate, and 
excluded the principle of representa- 
tion; has established in favour of mi- 
litary men, his only order of merit, 
and, under the name of consul, has 
assumed more than imperial authority. 
IIe has trampled on the rights of 
neighbouring independent nations ; has 
probably projected in his own mind 
the most extensive foreign aggressions; 
and has shewn himself, by many con- 
current proofs, the peculiar and invete- 
rate enemy oi this country. In op- 
posing the encroachments of such an 
enemy, every hand and heart in the 
country will, as we trust, be firmly and 
cordially united. 

May it please God, in his providence, 
to avert from us the necessity of mea- 
suring our strength with that of this 
modern Cesar; or,if he calis us tothe 
combat, may he endue us both with 
firmness and humility, and with conh- 
dence in his divine protection. May 
we learn to lay aside our selfish pas- 
sions, and be ready to make those large 
sacrifices which will unquestionably be 
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necessary even for our immediate 
safety; and especially may the true 
Christians of the land set the example 
of ready obedience to the calls of gov- 
ernment, and of a liberal and enlighten- 
ed patriotism. 


FRANCE. 


About the close of last month, an important 
state paper was addressed by the First Consul 
to the Legislative Body. lt contains such an 
exposition of the internal state and external 
relations of France, as Bonaparte wishes to 
exhibit in the eyes of the French and of Eu- 
rope. He represents the wise measures adop- 
ted by government, to have universally pro- 
duced the most beneficial effects, and to have 
greatly promoted the national prosperity.— 
With regard to his foreign policy, it is plain 
that he thinks it sufficient to justify any step 
he may take that it tends to the aggr: andise- 


ment of France. The reasons alle geil for the 


seizure of Piedmont are, ** the abdication of 


the sovereign, the wish of the people, and the 
necessity of things.’ The menacing language 
which Bonaparte employs towards Holland 
shews, that be is displeased with the slight 
symptoms of a returning spirit of freedom 
which have appeared in that country. In Ger- 
many, the mediation of I’rance is stated to 
have placed every thing on its proper footing. 
Great Britain is represented as having afford- 
ed the Chief Consul ground of complaint, by 
the non-evacuation of Malta and Egypt, and 
as being torn by two contending parties, one 
of which (the party of Mr. Windham) is so 
earer to renew the war, that to guard against 
their machinations France must keep on foot 
an army of 500,000 men. <A hope of peace, 
however, is afforded by Bonaparte, since 
“Great Britain a/one cannot cope with 
France,” and at present no continental power 
will join her in a war. 

According to an account delivered to the 
First Consul by the Minister of Finance, and 
published in the Afoniteur, it would appear 
that the state of the French finances is much 
improved. Inorder to encourage agriculture 
and manufactures, a reduction is to be made 
in the land-tax for the vear twelve, of about 
£440,000 sterling, and the tax on doors and 
windows is no longer to attach to manufacto- 
rics. 

The First consul has again brought for- 
ward his civil code with some alterations, 
Itis not probable that the legislative body 
will a second time oppose it. 

We have already mentioned the strong dis- 
like which the French conscripts have siewn 
to the West India service. Letters from Jer- 
sey and Guernsey state, that numbers of 
them had found means to escape thither, and 
had since put themselves on board American 
vessels. 

His Majesty’s message of the Sth inst. was 
inserted, without any comment, in the AZoni- 
reur of the 14th, and nothing has since been 


your Lady is indisposed. 
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said upon itin that paper. In the other jour. 

nals they have been less reserved, and Great 
Britain is charged with ambition and pertidy, 
The French funds have fallen about 8 per 
cent 

We are assured from good authority, that 
a day or two after the account of what had 
passed in this country reached Paris, the fol- 
lowing scene took place in the drawing-room 
of Madame Bonaparte, and in the presence 
of the ambassadors of the different powers, 
and of a numerous assemblage of persons of 
distinction. 

Bonaparte entered the saloon with an unu- 
sual alertness of manner, and, after saluting 
the company, he addressed himself to Lord 
Whitworth, in a tone sufficiently loud to be 
heard by all who were present—* You know, 
my Lord, that a terrible storm has arisen be- 
tween England and France.” 

Lord Whitworth—“ Yes, General Consul, 
but it is to be hoped that this storm will be 
dissipated w ithout any serious consequences 

Bonaparte —* It will be dissipated when 
England shall have evacuated Malta. If not, 
the cloud will burst, and the bolt must fall. 
The King of England has promised, by ‘Trea- 
ty, to evacuate that place, and who is to vio- 
late the faith of treaties ? 

Lord Whitworth (surprised on finding bim- 
self questioned in this manner, and before so 
many persons )—** But you know,General Con- 
sul, the circumstances which have hitherto 
delayed the evacuation of Malta. The inten- 
tion of my Sovereign is to fulfil the Treaty of 
Amiens; and you know also———~” 

Bonaparte (with impetuosity.)—* You know 
that the French have carried on the war for 
ten years, end you cannot doubt but that they 
are in a condition to w age itagain. Inform 
your Court, that if, on the receipt of your 
despatches, orders are not issued for the im- 
mediate surrender of Malta, then War is cde- 
clared.—TI declare my firm resolution is to see 
the Treaty carried into eficct, and leave it to 
the Ambassadors of the several Powers, who 
are present, to say who is in the wrong. You 
flattered yourselves that France would not 
dare to shew her resentment whilst her squad- 
rons were at St. Domingo. Tam happy thus 
publicly to undeceive yo u on that head.” 

Lord Whitworth —“ But, General, the Ne- 
gotiation is not yet broken, and there is 
even reason to believe ai 

Bonaparte —“ Of what Negotiation does 
your Lordship speak ? Is it necessary to ne- 
gotiate what is conceded by ‘I 1 
gotiate the fulfilment of engagements and the 
duties of good faith ?” 

Lord Whitworth was about to renlv— 

Bonaparte made a sign with his hand, and 
continued ina less e'evated tone—** My L. ord, 
She may probably 
breathe ler native air rather sooner than you 
or [ expected. I wish most ardently for 
Peace, but if my just demand be not instant- 
lv comptied with, then War must follow, and 
God will decide. If Treatics are not suff 
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cient to bind to Peace, then the vanquished 
must not be left in a condition to offer injury.” 
Here this unexpected conversation termi- 
nated. 
Bonaparte afterwards walked up and down 
the hall, and discoursed with several persons 
with an assumed air of gayety. To the Eng- 
lish, however, who met his eye, his regards 
were limited to a cold salute. 


SWITZERLAND. 

The new constitution prepared for Swit- 
zerland, under the mediation of the First 
Consul, has been made public. The govern- 
ment is. federal; but a different constitution 
has been given to each canton, and many 
of the ancient aristocratical rights have 
been abolished. In the act of mediation, 
wherein Bonaparte guarantees, what he calls, 
the independence of Helvetia, he uniformly 
assumes the style of royalty, we and ws. 

A letier addressed by General Ney to the 
Swiss Prefects, demonstrates the injustice 
of the measures adopted by the First Consul 
towards that country. It is acknowledged, 
that the mass of the peeple are enemies to 
French interference, that they look upon the 
French soldiers with detestation, and eagerly 
watch the moment of escape from their gal- 
ling yoke. The picture given of the Swiss is 
that of a people kept in subjection by the 
immediate pressure of powerful tyranny, but 
determined to persevere in their eilorts to 
recover their lost freedom. FE.missaries from 
England, are, as usual, represented to be at 
the bottom of every threatened disturbance. 


BAVARIA. 
The Elector is employed in executing ex- 
tensive plans of reform throughout his domi- 


nions. He has left only twelve abbeys of 


monks, and four of regular friars. Tythes, in 
future, are to be paid in money, at a fair valu- 
ation of the average produce, 


GERMANY. 

‘The affair of the indemnities, which seem- 

ed to have been brought near to a conclu- 

sion, has met with new and unexpected diffi- 
culties on the part of the Austrian Cabinet. 


TURKEY. 

tt has been announced by authority, that 
the disputes between the Porte and the 
Egyptian Beys, have at length been amicably 
adjusted, through the mediation of the Bri- 
tish Ambassador. The particulars are not 
known. 

AMERICA. 

The revenue of the United States of Ame- 
rica, which, in the year 1790, amounted only 
to 6,124,000 dollars, in 1801, had increased to 
11,359,000 dollars; the increase of tonnage 
within the same period was 480,000 tons, and 
of seamen 29,340: the increase of population 
amounted to 1,285,476 freemen, and 179,093 
slaves. The total population at present ts 
about 6,100,000, of wlom 876,790 are slaves. 

In consequence of a late act of our Parlia- 


ment, relative to the repeal of discriminating 
and countervailing duties on American ves- 
sels and goods, a resolution has been adopted 
by Congress, conditionally repealing those 
which had been imposed by them on foreign 
vessels and goods. 

Great hopes are entertained that an amica- 
ble arrangement will take place between 
America and Spain, with respect to the navi- 
gation of the Mississippi, and in the mean 
time that navigation is left open as formerly. 
The cession of Louisiana and Florida to 
France has caused a great sensation in the 
Southern and Western States. 

An act to prevent duelling passed last Ses- 
sions in the Assembly of North Carolina, by 
which it is enacted, that no person sending, 
or accepting a challenge, or fighting a duel, 
though no ‘death ensues, shall ever after be 

eligible to any office of trust, honour, or 
profit in this state, any pardon or reprieve 
notwithstanding; and shall further be liable 
to be indicted, and, on conviction before any 
of the courts, shall forfeit and pay the sum of 
£100 to the use of the state. And if any fight 
a duel, by which either of the parties shall be 
killed, then the survivor, on conviction there- 
of, shall sufler death, without benefit of cler- 
gy; and their second or abettors shall be con- 
sidered accessaries before the fact, and like- 
wise sufler death. This act reflects great 
credit on the wisdom and enlightened policy 
of the legislature of North Carolina. 


ST. DOMINGO, 

The accounts published in France repre- 
sent the affairs of this colony to be in an im- 
proving condition, since the time of the acces- 
sion of Gen. Rochambeau to the chief com- 
mand; but we have ourselves seen a letter 
written by a very respectable gentieman, resi- 
dent in St. Domingo, to a house in town, dat- 
ed the Ist of January last, which directly 
contradicts this statement. The negroes were 
said to be at that time ex p/eine insurrection 5 
and the circumstances of the colony the most 
pitiable which can be conceived, and more 
desperate than at any period since the revolu- 
tion. The whole of the open country, it was 
added, is in the hands of the Brigands, who 
closely invest all the towns, and even threaten 
thei continually with attack. We may learn, 
from this circumstance, that little or no de- 
pendence is to be placed on the oilicial ac- 
counts published in France respecting the 
state of St. Domingo. 

About the om ing of this month it was 
asserted inthe JZonrteur, that the administra- 
tion of this country, sincerely attached to 
peace, had consented. to afford every facility 
to the French in re-conquering St. Domingo, 
exceptin the actual co-operation of troops 
and supply of arms; that our government had 
authorized ihe ‘st West India merchants 
to procure what iransports they could in this 
country ; and that the Frenel armies wou pr 
find a neces sary provisions in the ports © 
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We are not much disposed to credit the 
assertions of the Moniteur; but in this in- 
stance they have acquired the semblance of 
probability, in consequence of several British 
ships having been engaged by the French 
Government to convey troops and stores to St. 
Domingo, and being at this moment actually 
employed inthat service. We are willing to 
believe, however, that these contracts have 
not been sanctioned by the approbation of our 
government; for to say nothing of the duty of 
guarding our seamen from all unnecessary 
eapooere to the arts which may be employed 
by « vigilant and insidious enemy to corrupt 
their lovalty, it ought to be remembered, that 
we are bound by treaty not to assist in the 
subjugation of the negroes of St. Domingo. 
It is likewise worthy of remark, that a large 
body of the people, whom Bonaparte is now 
-ndeavouring to enslave, had entered into the 
service and pay of Great Britain on a promise 
of receiving their freedom at the end of a few 
years. They were enregimented and disci- 
plined by us, and on our evacuating St. Do- 
mingo, they were transferred to Toussaint, 
with whom we made a treaty of alliance, by 
which he bound himself, among other things, 
to fulfil the promises we had made to these 
men. Both our treaty with Toussaint, there- 
fore, and our engagements with the negro 
army, seem to require of us that, at least, 
we should not afford any active aid to the 
French in subjugating St. Domingo. Itmay 
be doubted whether good faith did not rather 
clemand of us some interference in behalt of 
those whom we had flattered with the express 
promise of liberty. 

We alluded in a former number to a Ietter 
saidto have been written by Toussaint to Bo- 
naparte, on the arrival of Leclerc at St. Do- 
mingo. We insert it without at all vouching 
for its autheiticity. 

‘6 CITIZEN CONSUL, 

* Your letter of the 27th Brumaire, has 
been transmitted to me by Citizen Leclerc, 

your brother-in-law, whom you have appoint- 
ed captain-general of this island, a title not re- 
cognized by the constitution of St. Domingo, 
The same messenger lias r-stored two inno- 
cent children to the fond embraces cf a 
doating father. What a noble instance of 
Buropean humanity! But, dear as those 
pledges are to me, and painful as our separa. 
tion is, I will owe no obligetions to my ene- 
mies, and I therefore return them to the cus- 
tody of their gaolers. 

“ The forces necessary to make the sove- 
reignty of the French people respected, have 
effected a landing also, and they are spread- 
ing slaugh ter me desolation sround them. 
Why is it thus? For what crimes, and by 


what authority, are a rude, but inoffensive 
people to be consumed bv fire and by the 
sword ? We have dared, it seems, to form a 
constitution adapted to our circumstances ; 
containing, as vou admit, Many good things, 
but containing others, forsooth derogatory from 
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the sovereignty of the French people. What 
is the sovereignty of the French people? In 
whom does it reside, and how far is it to ex- 
tend? Is it to be beyond control, without 
measure, and without bounds ? 

‘*St. Domingo, a colony forming an inte- 
gral part of the French Republic, aims at in- 
dependence, it is said. Why should it not? 
The United States of America did the same, 
and with the assistance of monarchical 
France they -succeeded and established it. 
But there are defects as well as presumption 
in our constitution. I know there are. What 
human institution is without them? Yet I 
will challenge that system you have imposed 
upon the Republic you govern, to shew a 
greater regard to personal or political liberty, 
to the freedom of speech, or the freedom of 
man, The high situation I fill is not of my 
own choosing ; "it has been forced upon me by 
imperious circumstances. Jhave not overturn- 
ed a constitution I had sworn to maintain. I 
saw this wretched isle a prey to frantic and 
contending factions. My character, my com- 
plexion, gave me some influence with the peo- 
ple who inhabit it, and I was almost by their 
unanimous voice called to authority. I crush- 
ed sedition ; I put down rebellion; I restored 
tranguillity ; I established order in place of 
anar chy ; 1] gave them peace, and I gave 
them a constitution. Have you, Citizen Con- 
sul, another ora better title to the command- 
ing situation you occupy? If they enjoy not 
underitas great a portion of liberty as is to 
be found under other rovernments, the cause 
is in their habits of life, and in the ignorance 
and barbarity inseparable from a state of 
. avery. IT established for an unfortunate race 

i beings, that were just loosened from the 
vale’ the only system of rule that was suited 
to their conditions or capacities. That it 
leaves room, in many instances, for coercion 
and despotism, cannot be denied; but is the 
constitution of the Republic of France—the 
most enlightened part of enlightened Europe 


—«cuite free from them ? If thirty millions of 


Frenchmen find their happiness and security, 
as 1 am told, in the revolution of the 18th Bru- 
maire, surely { should not be envied the love 
and confidence of the poor blacks, my coun- 
trymen. It will be for posterity to decide 
whether we have ruled through affection, or 
through apathy and fear. 

* You offer freedom to the blacks, and say, 

‘that in all the countrics you have becn in, 
you have given it to the people who had it 
not” Tam not perfectly acquainted with the 
circumstances that have recently happened in 
Europe, but the reports that have reached me 
do not accord with this assertion. Jn faet, it 
is of little consequence. The liberty that is 
to be found in France, or Eelgiuim, or Helve- 
tia,or inthe Republics, Batavian, Ligurian, 
or (isalpine, would vever be cordially receiv. 
ed, om cheerfully acquiesced in by the pecple 
of St. Domingo. Suci changes, or such tfree- 
dam, are far, very far, irom being desired even 
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“You ask me, ‘do I desire consideration, 
honours, and fortune ? Most certainly I do, 
bur not of thy giving, My consideration is 
placed in the respect of my countrymen, my 
honours in their attachment, my fortune in 
tlieir disinterested fidelity. Has this mean 
idea of personal aggrandizement been held 
oat, in the hope that I would be induced 
thereby to betray the cause I have undertak- 
en? You should learn to estimate the moral 
principle in other men by your own. If the 
person who claims a rig ‘lit to that throne en 
which you are seated, were to call on you to 
descend from it, what would be your answer ? 
The power I possess has been as /egitimate/) 
acquired as your own, and nought but the« de- 
cided voice of the people of St. Domingo shall 
compel me to relinquish it. 

“Jt is not cemented by blood, or main- 
tained by the artifices of European policy. 
‘ The ferocious men whose persecutions I put 
a stop to,’ have confessed my clemency, and 
| have pardoned the wretch whose dayger has 
been aimed at my life. If I have removed 
from this island certain turbulent spirits, who 
strave to feed the flames of civil war, their 
cuilt has been first established before a com- 
petent tribunal, and finally con! fessed by them- 
selves. Is there cne of them who can say 
that he has been condemned undcard or untried? 
And yet these monsters are to be brought 
back once more, and, aided by the blood- 
hounds of Cuba, are to be uncoupled and hal- 
10€ «il to hunt us down and devour me and 

is by men who dare to call themselves 
Why should it excite your so and 
upheld ‘the religion and 
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las! that all-bounteous Being, whose Holy 
Word has but lately found favour in your re- 
public, by me has ever been honoured and 
glorified. ‘In his protecting care I have sought 
for safety and consolation amidst dangers and 
difficulties, when encompassed by treachery 
and treason, and I was never disappointed. 
‘ Before Him and you I am,’ as you say, ‘ to 
be the person princi ipally responsible for the 
massacres and murders that are perpetrating 
in this devoted isle. Be it so. In his all 
this 
contest. Let nim decide between me and 
my enemies; between those who have vio- 
lated his precepts, abjured his holy name, 
and one who has never ceased to acknowledge 
and adore him. 

(Signed) ‘ Toussaint LouvertTure.” 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

This important station is still in the hands 
of Great Britain. The Dutch troops destined 
to take possession of it, were landed in the 
month of December, and measures were im- 
mediately taken for Syne the English 
garrison. The first of January, 1803, at five 
in the afternoofh, was fixed for finally deliver- 
ing the { as tu the Dutch; but at one o’clock 
of the same day, the Imogene frigate arrived 
from Engiand with orders to retain it. The 
troops which had been embarked were landed 
with the utmost ceierity ; and before the Dutch 
were org that any new movement was 
intended, the fortifications were again in com- 

plete possession of the English. A French 
squadron, with 4600 troops on boat 
expected daily at the Cape 
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PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 
ix consequence of a message from his Ma- 
jesty, recommending it to the House of Com- 
mons, to take into their consideration, the 
situation of His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, a bill was introduced by the apr 
ccllor of the Exchequer, for enabiing the 
Prince to resume the establishment Bove 
became his rank, but which the : arrangements 
made in 1795 for the paymeni of his debts had 
obliged him to reduce. The annual income 
of the last Prince of Wales had been fixed at 
£100,000, exclusive of £15,000, arising from 


the revenues of the Duc! hy of Cornwall; that 
of the present Prince had been raised to 
158,900, including the £13,000 just mention- 


4 
ed. By an act of partament passed in the 
year 1795, £75,000 of t this annuity had been 
appropriated to the Hquidarion of the Prince’s 
debts. The ‘— of the present measure Was 
»y place the Prince in the same situation as 
before the wae of that act, by enabling his 
Viajesty to grant him an ad ditional £,60, 000 
‘A-) soak and by repealing such part of the act 
of 1795, as cted the revenues of th 
Duchy of C Jornwail to be applied to the “ueey l- 
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The Prince expressed 
himself pertectly satisfied with this arrange- 
ment, but intimated, at the same time, that as 
he owed debts for which no pravision had 
been made, but which he felt himself bound 
to discharge, it would be impossible for him 
to resume the dignities appropriate to his 
station for a considerable time. This intima- 
tion gave birth to several motions, the object 
of which was to inquire into the state of the 
Prince’s debts, with the view of granting him 
the means of discharging them, and at once 
resuming his establishment. These motions 
were, however, very properly overruled by the 
House, and’ the measures proposed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer were adopted, 
and they have since received the sanction of 
the House of Lords. 
A bill has passed both Houses which 
enacts, that in the time of peace the militia 
shall ie called out for twe: ity- e| ght t instead of 
twenty-one days in each year, to be trained 
and disciplined. 
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subject of the military preparations carrying 
on in the ports of France and Holland. On 
the 9th instant, this message was taken into 
consideration by both Houses, and an address 
couched as usual in terms exactly correspond- 
ing to those of the message, was unanimously 
agreed to, In the House of Lords, Earl Spen- 
cer and Lord Grenville heartily concurred in 
the address, which they hailed as an indica- 
tion of returning firmness and vigour in the 
government. Earl Moira complained of the 
want of explicit information with respect to 
the cause of alarm, but he likewise approved 
of the address, and made a speech upon the 
occasion which was calculated to rouse the 
spirit of the country to resist the encroach- 
ments of the First Consulof France. We la- 
ment, however, that not only by Lord Moira, 
but by almost every other speaker upon this 
occasion in both houses, the appeal was made 
to the pride and self-confidence of the peo- 
ple rather than to their sober judgment, and 
to their sense of duty. In the House of Com- 
mons Mr. Windham and his friends, though 
they did not vote against the address, alleged 
that government had aflorded the House no 
licht to direct its deliberatidns, and they, 
therefore, strongly called upon ministers to 
communicate, without reserve,the circumstan- 
ces which had produced the present hostile 
aspect of affairs. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and Lord Hawkesbury, supported by 
Mr. Sheridan and the Attorney General, very 
satisfactorily justified the conduct of minis- 
ters in withholding, for the present, the infor- 
mation which was so vehemently called for. 
Lord Hawkesbury assured the House, that 
** should the differences now existing between 
this country and France unfortunately lead to 
the renewal of war, ministers would consider 
it as their duty to lay before the House all the 
causes of those differences, all the motives 
by which government had been actuated, 
and all the satisfactory information, even in 
its most minute details, which can be obtain- 
ed. They will eagerly court a complete inves- 
tigation of their conduct, from the conclusion 
of the definitive treaty to the latest moments 
of peace.” 

On the 10th instant it was announced to 
Parliament, that his Majesty intended to or- 
der the militia to be forthwith embodied; 
and on the following day 10,000 seamen were 
voted in addition to our present naval force. 

On the 14th instant the India Budget was 
opened by Lord Castlereagh in the House of 
Commons. We are unable to follaw’ his 
Lordship through the particular and minute 
statement which he exhibited of the company’s 
aecounts. The general result, however, was 
satisfactory, and shewed their affairs to have 
improved so far as to admit of their applying 
two millions a-vear to the liquidation of their 
debt in time of peace, and one million even in 
case of war. 

Much of the attention of, the members of 
the House of Commons continues to be occu- 
pied by Election Committees. The most 


remarkable decision which has taken place, 
is that of the Nottingham election. The 
committee reported, that Foseph Birch and 
Daniel Parker Coke, Esqrs. were not duly 
elected, and that the last election at Notting. 
ham was void with respect to one of the bur- 
gesses. They further reported that Sodn 
Allen, Esq. the returning officer, had acted 
contrary to his duty; that Mr. Coke had 
been forced, atthe hazard of his life, to quit 
the town; and that no pains had bcen taken 
by the magistrates to preserve the freedom 
of election. ‘This report was entered on the 
journals of the house, and a resolution adopt- 
ed that no new writ should be issued for Not- 
tingham till the report had been considered ; 
and inthe mean time leave was given to bring 
in a bill for securing the freedom of election 
at that place. 


i 





His Majesty’s Message to the House of 
Parliament respecting the existing diflerences 
with France, the hot press of seamen which 
immediately followed, and the bustle and 
activity visible in every Gepartment of the 
naval service, caused avery lively sensation 
in the capital, and stocks soon fell seven or 
eight percent. Omnium at one time bore a 
discount of fifteen per cent. and three per 
cents. were done at sixty-two and a half; 
their price has since risen to sixty-five. The 
corn exchange was likewise aflected by the 
sudden change in the aspect of affairs, and 
wheat rose about four shillings a quarter. 
This rise, however, was, perhaps, partly to be 
ascribed to the stagnation of water, carriage 
owing to the impress for seamen, which pre- 
vented a regular supply of grain from coming 
to market; as it has again fallen in price. 

Two proclamations were issued on the 9th 
instant, one for recalling seamen from foreign 
service, and the other for encouraging seamen 
and landmen to enter on board of ships of 
war. 

Orders have been issued to increase the 
army; anda number ofships of war are put 
into commission; and in all the dockvards 
the utmost exertions are used to prepare 
shins for sea, 

Onthe 2ist of February came on before 
Lord Filenborough anda special jury, the 
trial of AZ, Peltier, author of a periodical paper 
called L’Ambigu, for a libel on the First 
Consul of France. Hfe was found guilty on 
the ground, as we conceive, that his writings 
tended to excite the French to insurrection 
against Bonaparte’s government, and to the 
assassination of his person. This trial gave 
eccasjon to an angry paragraph in the J7Zoni- 
tevr, Which our government is blamed for 
bringing Leltier to trial, when the Alien Bill 
gave ministers the power to send him at once 
out of the country. 

During the last six weeks a disorder, to 
which the name of influenza has been given, 
has prevailed almost universally in London. 
It has been attended with catarrh and fever, 

nd followed by great prostration of strength. 
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In several instances it has produced conside- 
rable danger, but we have not heard of its 
proving fatal in any. 

TREASONABLE CONSPIRACIES. 
We state, with very great concern, that at 
the last Yor& Assizes, two men, both of Shef- 
field. were convicted of having feloniously 
administered oaths to several persons to 
engage in a conspiracy for subverting the 
government. The objects of the association 
were stated to be to overturn the parliament, 
to make this a free nation, and to rule themse/ves. 
These objects were to be obtained by fight- 
ing; andif any fell in the contest, provision 
was made for their wives and familes. The 
prisoners were proved to have said, that in 
Sheffiedd alone one ——— men were asso- 
ciated forthe above purpose. Weapons had 
even been prepared by ones of one of the 
prisoners, of a particular construction, (about 
three times the size of a carving Knife blade, 
but edged on both sides like a dagger,) 
which were preduced incourt. The guilt of 
the prisoners was very clearly established ; 
and had they been tried for treasun, they 
would, without doubt, have suffered capitally. 
No other punishment could be inflicted upon 
them than that of seven years transportation. 

We are led by this tri: alto recur to what 
iately passed in the metropolis. The main 
fzatures of the Sheffield association bear so 
strong a resemblance to those of Colonel Des- 
pard’s conspiracy, that a presumption arises 
of their having had the same origin, which is 
strengthened by a a part of the evidence pro- 
duced against the London conspirators. To 
the extensive organi zation of treason, Colonel 
Despard probably ailuded in his dying speech, 
when he took credit to himself for having 
done allin his power to procure happiness 
and freedom for Britain, and for mankind in 
general, We have great cause to be thank- 
ful, that we have escaped that specics of 
emancipation which the remorseless spirit of 
Despard, and the daggers of his associa‘e 
were preparing forus. And we trust that 
the number af those is small, who locked for 
an increase of happiness to their govern- 
inent*. 

In our last number we gave it as our opin- 
ion, that the behaviour of Colonel Despard 
upon the scaffold, furnished an addition: il evi- 
dence of his criminality, as well as an instance 
of that total insensibility to moral considera- 
tions, which marks the true disciples of Jaco- 

* May we nottrace the influence which the 
arts of jacobinical seducers have had,at times, 
upon the minds of the lower classes, to that 
want of meral and religious education of which 
Mr. Bernard complains ? (See p. 180.) 
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binism. This inferrence appeared to us to be 
so obvious, that we should not have thought 
it necessary again to advert to it, had we not 
been assured that Despard’s protestations of 
innocence have been employed, by the disaf- 
fected, to cast upon the government the odi- 
um of injustice and tyranny. But no mean- 
ing can be put upon the words he used, which 
does hot prove his hostility to the existing 
constitution of his country, and his wish to 
overturn it. Even the incidental expression 
** Citizens” must be allowed, in this view, to 
have no small weight. It is true, that Colonel 
Despard protested his innocence even in the 
moment of death. But when the clear and 
uneguivecal evidence, which substantiated 
his guilt beyond the possibility of a real 
doubt, is considered, what do these protesta- 
tions prove except his utter disregard of every 
moral oblig ration, and of every religious sanc- 
tion, and the general misery which must have 
followed even the partial triumph of such a 
character? Yet this man was the avowed 
champion of “ freedom, humanity, and jus- 
tice,” whose aim, if we believe him, was uni- 
formly directed to the overthrow of “ false- 
hood, tyranny, and delusion /” 

Some have ventured to attribute the seem. 
ing rashness ot Colonel Desparw’ s schemes to 
menti ul derangement, and have thus endea.- 
voured to cxeite commiseration for his fate. 
The falsehood of this insinuation, which was 
made without the shadow of a foundation, 
will be more clearly evinced, if it appear that 
his plans were of that extensive nature which 
the recent trials at Vor4 give us reason 
to suppose. ‘That Colonel Despard was an ob- 
the greatest compassion we readily 
for who that believes the Bible can 
fellow-creature hardening 


admit ; ; 
view unmoved,a 
bis heart avainst God even upon the verge of 
eternity ? But that he was not insane, except 
as every obstinate ofiender against the divine 
authority, and every contemner of the grace 
of the Gospel are insane, is sufficie: tly eVi- 

ent. The perfect command he scemed to 
possess over his feelings, as wellas the judi- 
cious application which he made in his dying 
speecii t y the bad passions of the populace, by 
which he must have hoped to inflame their 
minds against the government, and thus to 
gratify that revenge which seemed to be his 
ruling passion, must for ever acquit him of this 
imputation. Insome of our future numbers, 
we mean to exhibit in contrast to the dying 
scene of the infatuated Desparc, an account, 
with which a correspondent has favoured us, 
of the manner in which some of those emi- 
nent characters, whom, in the civil wars, 
party rage and politi ical rancour brow; rit to 
the sca fold, met their unmerited fate. 


OBITUARY. 


FARTHER PARTICULARS RESPESTING MR. 
FINLEY. 


We are happy to be able to furnish our read- 
ers with some further particulars respecting 


Mr, Finley, of whose last days we gare ade. 
tailed account at the pry ‘of our 1 number of 
February. 

He was the son of a clergyman ta Lincola- 
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shire, who though much ,respected in his 
neighbourhood, is said to have indulged in a 
style of living ill-suited to his station and cir- 
cumstances. ‘To this example of inconside- 
rate expenditure may, perhaps, be attributed 
much of that thoughtlessness and vanity, 
which prepared the way for Mr. Finley’s mis- 
fortunes in life. 

His father purchased for him, when only 
fifteen years of age, acommission in the 11th 
regiment of foot, which he joined in Ireland. 
He accompanied the regiment thence to Gib- 
raltar, and after about Six V ears, having come 
home on leave of absence, he married a lady 
of smallindependent fortune. He now retir- 
ed from the army, and fixed his residence in 
the North of England, In 1795, his wife died 
in child-birth. In 1797,he married again; 
and the relations of his first wife having com. 
menced a suit in chancery, which is. still 
undecided, in order to recover her fortune, it 
became necessary for him to procure some 
employment. He accordingly obtained a 
lieutenancy inthe Bucks Militia. He served 
with that regiment in Ireland during the 
rebellion, and. being attached to a flank com- 
pany was engaged inevery action in which 
the regiment had any share. Qa his return 
to England, he was appointed barrack-master 
at Maker Heights, at which place he continu- 
ed to discharge his duty, until compelled by 
his pecuniary di ficulties, to solicit leave of 
absenc e. While Mr. F sale ‘y held this office, 
he is said to have performed its duties with 
fidelity, and both in that and his former situ- 
ation, to have invariably conducted himself as 
a loval subject, ze alous in support of his Ma- 
jesty’s government. Being unable to efiect an 

accommod: ation with his creditors antecedent- 
ty to the expiration of his leave, he made 
known his case to the late Secretary at War, 
who hadthe kindness to permit a substitute 
to perform the cuties of eo ofhee, while he 
~was endeavouring to settle his ailuirs. At 
this critical juncture a change took place in 
administration, and Mr, Finicy being absent 
from his post was ordered to be superseded. 
He then applied to the Duke of York for an 
appointment to some regiment on for eign Ser- 
vice, but before this object could be uccom- 
plished the preliminaries of peace were sign- 
oft and his prospects in the army were at a 
end. From this period may be more oteadens 
ately dated Mr, Finley’s ruin, Not having the 
smallest means of supporting himself and 
wife, they suffered the most extreme distress 
for several months. In May 1802, his wife 
was delivered of a son, and being unable to 
procure even bare necessaries for his family, 
the growing pressure of his wants drove him 
to the de sperate expedient of forgery ; and in 
the course of a short time, it appears that he 
perpetrated that crime in no less than nineteen 
instances. Mr. Finley pleaded insanity on 
his trial in extenuation ofhis offence, but this 
plea could not be substantiated. It may not 
be improper to remark, that after his mind 
underwent the change related in our last 
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number, he never pleaded this excuse, al. 
though he declared that the extreme distress 
which his family endured, rendered him re- 
gardless of the consequences of his conduct, 

We shall now offer a few observations on 
the narrative which has been given, and our 
chief object will be to shew the predisposing 
causes of that criminal conduct for which Mr, 
linley suffered death. 

The example set before him in his youth 
has already been adverted to: its influence 
on his subsequent conduct was probably con- 
siderable. His introduction into the army, and 
his consequent exposure to temptation, at an 
age when the restraint of parental authority is 
peculiarly needed, must also have been highly 
unfavourable to him. Mr. Finley was naturally 
of a very social turn. Having a prepossessing 
exterior, a flow of spirits, much good humour, 
and considerable talents for conversation, his 
company was eagerly desired, even by his su- 
periors in rank and fortune. ‘Those attentions 
which he was, perhaps, ready to ascribe to 
exuberant kindness and affection, but which 
often arise from a selfish desire of “being amuSs- 
ed, served to nourish his vanity, ull it became 
a governing principle of his conduct. On this 
rock he may be considered as having made 
shipwreck ; for he was thus exposed to pecu- 
liar temptations through the Possession of 
vitts which, if subservient to religion, would 
have greatly contributed to his comfort and 
usefulness. 

His vanity, by leading him to affect the ha- 
bits,and imitate the profuse expenditure, of his 
superiors in rank and fortune with whom he 
associated, was the cause, first of his pecuniary 
embarrassments, and then of dishonourable 
expedients for raising money. Unused to re- 
flection, and accustomed to gratify the van- 
ity of the moment, he scrupled not to incur 

almost certain thous rh future disgrace, for the 
suke of his present reputation as a man of 
fashionable appearance. We here allude not 
to the crime for which be was tried, but to a 
previous practice of borrowing mone y on false 
pretences, and making solemn engagements 
to repay it, engagements which, as he well 
knew, were not likely to be fulfilled. By this 
habit “of violating truth, was he gradually pre- 
pared for the perpetration of the crimes which 
brought him to the scaffold. 

If the reader has lived much in the world, 
he must have been accustomed to hear vanity 
treated asa very slight and excuseable failing. 
The habits of polished society, and the system 
of modern education,are extremely favourable 
to the growth of this ruinous passion. We 
callit ruinous, because when it governs the 
conduct, even though it should not lead to the 
consequences exhibited in the case of Finley, 
it indicates at least the absence of true religion. 

It is observable, that Mr. Finley appeared 
to feel no remorse, and entertained no con- 
sciousness of his spiritual danger, until some 
time after he had been condemned. He pro- 
fessed, and no doubt sincerely, to believe the 
Bible; buthe-acted as if he believed it not. 
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This is no uncommon case. Multitudes admit 


the Bible to be true: their understandings 
have, perhaps, been convinced of its authenti- 
city, or the prejudices of education have se- 
cured them against professed infidelity, and 
yet they make no use of the truths of religi ion. 
They feel no lively sense of the evil of sin; no 
seal dread of that anger of God which is se 
nounced against it; no cordial desire of ¢ 
interest in the promises of the Gospel: in hon, 
no anxiety respecting their souls: this is a 
paradox which would scarce ly be believed, if 
daily observation did not prove the fact. 

But though Mr. Finley appears under the 
character of a believer of this deseription in 
one part cf that relation which has been given, 
how different was the faith to which he after- 
wards attained. He seems to have become a 
new man: the strong figures of the New Yes- 
tament are no more than adequate to describe 
the extent of the change which passed - mn 
his mind? And if this ch: ange were real, 
we hope and trust it was, to What ou ght it . 
be ascribed? To what but to the power of 
divine grace blessing those means which were 
employed far his conversion. The perusal of 
Dodidridze’s Rise and Progress, oar of Scett’s 
Eesay on Repentance, the conversation of the 
clergyman, prayer, meditation, 0 self exam- 
inution—all these were the means—means 
which were rendered efficacious ‘ the free 
and unmerited grace of God—*“ By grace are 
ye saved through faith, and that not of your- 
selves, itis the gift of God.” 

Ve shall add only one other observation. It 
has been the opinion of some, that they who 
have proceeded to the length ‘of ¢ mmitting 
many and heinous crimes, are more likely fee 
be converted than men of inferior guilt, and it 
may possibly occur to a few of our readers, 
that the case of Finley favours a supposition of 
this sort. The sentiment, in our conception, 
is both antiscriptural and dangerous, and is by 
no means warranted by facts. Is it to be as- 
sumed that, because the grace of God is free, 
it will ordinar ily be granted to old and daring 
rebels against his authority, in preference to 
persons whose sins are be ss? Can this be the 
general rule of proceeding, which a God of 
holiness prescribes to himself? Is it safe to 
aflirm such a doctrine without the plain war- 
rant of scripture ? We grant that instances are 
to - found of peculiarly atrocious ofienders, 
who have repeated at the eleventh hour. W ¢ 
are persuaded, however, that the examples 

are few, and that we may often find some 
distinguishing circumstances of a hopeful na- 
ture in the case of penitents, who appear to be 
of this class. In general we may aflirm of 
old offenders, in the language of Scripture— 
«Can the Ethiopian change his skin, and the 
leopard his spate ?? We also admit, that some 
persons of bad character among men are much 
nearer the kingdom of heaven than others, 
who have a fairer reputation, Thus the pub- 
licans were preferred to the pharisees by Je- 
sus Christ, although the former were in worse 
credit with mankind. The pharise¢s, howev- 

Christ. Observ. No, 15. 
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er, were probably far greater sinners : they had 
certainly more pride, and pride is, perhaps, 
the first of all crimes in the sight of God. We 
may, therefore, genera/ly affirm, that the grea t- 
er the sinner the farther from the kingdom of 
heaven. Mt ought to be added, that in propor- 
tion as a man’s education has been irreligious, 
and his mind has become strengthened in un- 
belief, the probability of his repentance secnis 
to be diminis shed. It has been observed of Mr. 
Finley, that he was the son of a clergyman, 
had uniformly believed in the general truth of 
the Scriptures, and was not without reverence 
for religion. ‘These circumstances, though it 
is not in these that Christianity consists, were 
evidently instrumental to his conversion. De- 
spard, a confirmed infidel, refused to commu- 
nicate on religious subjects with the minister 
who attended him. He thus deprived him- 
self of the very means of grace. Ithas been 
also intimated, that Mr. Finley was a loval 
man. He had an utter detestation of revolu- 
tionary principles, andl seems to have been 
strongly prejudiced against the atheism con- 
nected with them. We would by no means 
estimate ioo highly, either general respect for 
relivion arising out of carly prejudices of edu- 
cation, or that rectitude of political conduct 
which is consistent with an immoral life. We 
cannot, however, avoid observing, that these 
were points in the character of Mr. Finley, 
which serve greatly to distinguish him from 
many of those hardened crim nals whose lives 
are forfeited to the justice of their country. 

The following letter written five di is before 
his death, to a lady who had promised to be a 
benetactress to his widow, will, no doubt, be 
acceptable to our readers, It will, in some 
degree, shew the state of his mind at that 
period, 

“ MADAM, 

“WHILE Ut ne is yet allowed me, I beg leave 
to return you my most grateful thanks, for the 
kind interest vou have been pleased to signify 
vou shall take in the welfare of my unhappy 
disconsolate wife and unfortunate infant ; and 
as the Almighty has already been pleased, in 
his great mercy, to raise up other unexpected 
kind and benevolent friends as well as your- 
self, who have promised to remember the 
widow and the fatherless, 1 bequeath them to 
God’s providence and those worthy humane 
friends, in full confidence that they will meet 
with assistance and aid inthe hour of need. I 
have very great reason, and am indeed most 
thankful, that the Almighty has been pleased 
to allow me an unexpected prolongation of life, 
to enable me to prepare for another and a bet- 
ter world ; and I am well! convinced it will give 
you s satisfac tion, Madam, to know, that I now 
look forward to the re 4 which shall terminate 
my trials in this world, with a full trust and 
belicf, that [ shall be pardoned and accepted 
by the Almighty, t hrough the me rits and me- 
diation of our blessed Redeemer Tesus Christ: 
IT owe this happy state of mind, under divine 
agency, to the imiecrest that excellent man, 
Mr, —, has taken in my eterval welfare, and 
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the unremitting attention and instructions I 
have received from that truly pious and worthy 
divine Mr. they surely will have their 
reward, That the Almighty may bless you, 
and have you in his holy keeping, is the ear- 
Nest prayer of, 





MADAM, 
Your grateful, obliged, and obedient servant, 
P. FINLEY.” 


Saturd ay Evenia 
Feb. Jy 4 1803. 


Yo the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
SIR, 
Ir the following account of the death of 
a nameless negro be entitled to admis- 
sion in your Obituary, your readers 
will find init one more proof of Chiris- 
tlinity’s high price, under all the de- 
pressing iils of humanity. 
I am, sir, 
Your very humble servant, 
EDWARD WARD, 
Late Chaplain of his Majesty’s ship 
Sans Pareil. 
Lamb’s Conduit-street, No. 40, 
feb, 24, 1803. 
Tr was on Good Friday, in the year 
1801, after performing divine service 
on board the Sans Pareil, then lying at 
anchor In Port Royal harbour, Jamaica, 
T was returning to the Admiral’s Penn 
by wa vy of Greenwich. A sofficient num- 
ber of carriages not having been provid- 
ed for the party with whom I came on 
shore, L agreed, with a much valued 
friend, to go in quest of that which was 
usually stationed at some little distance 
from the landing place. The man, 
however, to whom it was entrusted, 
ras,on that occasion, from home : the 
door of his apartment, which was on 
the first floor of a neighbouring build- 
ing, was shut ; and no answer being re- 
turned to repeated calls, we were about 
to leave the place, when a faint low 
moan caught our attention—we stopt: 
—after an interval it was again heard, 
and evidently came from a quarter near 
us and beneath us. We soon traced it 
to its source; and in the back part of 
the buil« ding, on the ground floor, we 
found an elderly negro, very meagre 
and emaciated, stretched upon some 
boards. His appearance confirmed what 
he told us, that he was in the extreme 
state of wretchedness. The little his- 


tory we collected from his broken, and 
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often scarcely audible account, was to 
the following effect: —“ He was a free 
man; and had becn a soldier in the 
British service. He had fought our 
battles in America, in the course of 
which he had received two wounds, 
one in either leg, which had materially 
crippled his exertions. At the conclu- 
sion of the war his discharge had been 
granted, and since that period he had 
worked in various places as a labourer, 
till within three weeks of the time,when 
this conversation took place. ‘Then 


sickness and age had deprived him of 


the remains of strength his wounds 
had left him ; his labour had been found 
deficient ; he had been turned adrift; 
no fresh employment was to be obtain- 


ed; and no prospect presented itself 


but that of perishing by hunger. Ile 
had then been nearly three days with- 
out fvod.” 

I hope I need not say, that his pres. 
sing wants were relieved by those, 
whom his moans had called to his side, 
and that the evil day of famine was 
removed toa greater distance. Sut I 
wish I could describe the overflowings 
of oman with which the poor 
creature was aficcted at a relief so un- 
foreseen. 

While his heart was thus melted, 
the opportunity, I thought, of directing 
his views to the author and giver of all 
goodness was not to be lost. I begrged 
him, in the plainest language I could 
use, “to address his thanks to his real 
benefactor, to God Almighty, who had 
contrived this unexpected succour, and 
made us the instruments of his own 
gracious purpose. And I added, that 
if he had ever heard the name of the 
Saviour, it ought to make a more affect- 
ing and lasting impression on his mind, 
that this relief was dealt out to him on 
the day when the Son of God suffer. 
ed so much to relieve us all from that 
misery, with which no human woes 
could bear comparison.” 

While I spoke, he wept likea child; 
but they were not tears of bitterness, 
aray of cheerfulness beamed through 
them; they were those tears which are 
apt to flow, when others speak kindly 
of those we love, 

When I had finished my little exhor- 
tution, he took me affecuonately by the 
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hand, and pressed it to his lips, and said 
in his broken dialect—“ Tankee, my 
good massa, tankee more for this: Jesus 
is my Saviour and my God: him keep 
me in all my sickness; and Jesus make 
me no fear death.’’ 

In three days more this counterpart 
of Lazarus breathed his last ; and I think 
we need not doubt, the same attendant 
spirits conveyed that part, which could 
not die, to the same blessed abode. 


December 18, in the College at Ely, 
Catharine, the deeply lamented wife of 
the Reverend George Downing, Pre- 
bendary of ges gpa the pious 
mother of five children, two of whom 
only have Race Se her. Her constitu- 
tion, naturally weak, sunk under the 
pressure of severe domestic trials, 
which she received with humble resig- 
nation, and sustained with unshaken 
fortitude of mind, neither suffering in 
herself, or in those arcund her, a sylla- 
ble that indicated discontent with the 
allotments of the all-wise and all-gra- 
cious Disposerof events. Of this lady 
it may be said, that she “ walked in all 
the ordinances of the Lord blameless.” 
Her death was calm and peacctful, and 
her last hours were spent in prayer, 
and in blessing those around her. The 
domestic trials alluded to above, were 
these: After having mourned the loss 
of some near relations, her maternal 
tenderness was excited by the almost 
sudden death of an on/y son, whose life 
fell a sacrifice to his active exertions, 
(as lieutenant of the London and West- 
minster Light Horse Voluntcers,) in 
quelling the riots in the autumn of 1800: 
this heavy affliction was followed by ano- 
ther equally distressing, the death of an 
amiable daughter, whom grief for the 
death of her brother, brought to an ear- 
ly grave. But they are now, it 1s hoped, 
united on that heavenly shore, where 
public tumults and private griefs can 
never disturb them more. 

DEATHS, 

Lately at Bath, James Chamness, Esq. of 
rwickenham, Middlesex, supposed to have 
been one of the richest commoners in Eng- 
jand. 

Lately, at Great Oakley, Essex, the Rev. 
John Townson, Vicar of Normanton, in York- 
slaire, 

At Homerton, inthe 724 vear of his age, 
Charles Townsend, Esq. 
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In Salter’s-Hall Court, Cannon Street, Gil- 
bert Thompson, physician, aged 76. 

At Canterbury, in her 91st year, Mrs. Man- 
tell. 

At Counde Hall, Salop, at an advanced 
age, Henry Crepett Pelham, Esq. 

At Oporto, John Whitehead, Esq. in the 
76th year of his age; 47 years his Majesty’s 
Consul at that place. 

Suddenly, Mrs. Hake, wife of the R 
Hak., of Peterborough. 

At Grenada, the Hon. George Vere Ho- 
bart, late Governor of that isl: ind. 

At Droxford, suddenly, after a hearty sup- 
per, Mrs. Rogers. 

Lately, at Huntley Hall, Staffordshire, aged 
81, Philip Bulkeley, Esq. 

January 16. The Rev. Henry Heathcote, 
Rector of W ae, near Liverpool. 


ev. A.D. 


December 25. Aved pnd the Rev. Benja- 
min Rogers, Vicar of Seagi , Wilts. 

December 27. Mrs. M: ites e, wife of the 
Rev. Mr. Malyne, of Eye , Norfolk. 


December 31. At Sir William Par- 
ker, bart. Vice-Admiral of the Red. 

January 1. Inhis 80th year, John Bagnell, 
Esq. of Earley Court, Berkshire. 

Same day, at Beacon Hill, Mrs. Billingsley, 
relict of the Rev. Philip Billingsley, rector of 
Brewington, Oxfordshire. 

January 2. At ‘i'wickenham, in his 8lst 
vear, Sir Richard Perryn, Knt. late one of 
the Barons of the Exchequer. 

Lately, while on a: journey, the Rev. Robert 
Ifemington, rector of ‘Vhorp Arch, Yorkshire. 

On Sunday forenoon, January 50, at the 
Presbyterian Chapel, in Leominster, when the 
Rev. William Lewellin was about to conclude 
his discourse, be stooped forwards, and ex- 
pired without a groan, 

Lately, the wev. Mr. Bathurst, Vicar of 
St. Margaret’s, Rochester, and Minor Canon 
of that Cathedral. 

Lately, the Rev. John Twells, Rector of 
Caston and Rockland All Btn in Norfolk. 

Lately, the Rev. Turner Edwards, Vicar 
of Oswestry and Llansi tp and one of his 
Mujesty’s Justices of the Peace for the coun- 
ty of Salop. 

January 17. At Ramsey, the Rey. Thomas 
Whiston, Rector of Stoke Ferry, in Norfolk, 

January 21. At Clirow, Radnorshire, the 
Rev. Edward Edwards, Archdeacon of Bre- 
con, Vicar of Clirow, and of Llaavaile, in Bre- 
conshire. 

January 22. In Holles Strect, Cavendish 
Square, aged 76, Mrs. Byde, mother of Colo- 
nel Byde. 

January 25. Suddenly, at Bristol, Licute- 
nant Colovel Hawley, of the King’s Deas roon 
Guards. 

January 26. 
Wich Hospital, in his 82d year, Capt. 
Allwright. 

January 29. At his apartments in the Br ‘Is 
tish Museum, the Rev. Kichard Penrnec! 
Rector of Abinger, in Surry, and of St. J: ohn’s » 
Bermondsey. 

Inthe night of the 18th 


At his apartments in Green- 
Thomas 


Edward 


f January, 
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Greathead, Esq. of Udden’s Flouse, in Dorset- 
shire. He retired to bed with no symptoms 
of ill health, and was found by Mrs, Great- 
head lying by her a corpse. 

Lately, the Rev. Mr. Favell, Vicar of Al- 
eonbury, Huntingdonshire, 

January 17, At Huntingdon, in his 7sth 
year, the Rev. Robert Hodson, M. A. rector 

f All Saints, and Vicar of St. Mary’s, Hun- 
pet om ; Rector of Offord Cluny, in the said 
county; and Prebendary of Lincoln. 

At Chichester, Captain John Bridgewater, 
in the 70th year of his age. 

At the Archbishop’s Palace, Canterbury, 
the Rev. William Gregory. 

At Greenock, aged 83, Mr. Alexander 
MP?’ Donald, who has been styled the Father of 
the Fishery in that quarter. 

At Maynooth College, Ireland, the Rev. 
Peter Flood, D. D. formerly Professor of 
‘rheology in the University of Paris, and 
Joint Superior of the Irish Seminary. 

In the City Chambers, J. Vaughan, Esq. late 
Banker in Cornhill, 

February 5. At Chester, aged 84, Mrs, 
Conway Hope, Widow of the late George 
Hope, Esq. 

Same dav. m Goring Heath, in Oxford- 
shire, the Rev. J. Lichfield, B. D. Rector of 
Aston Tirrold and ‘Tubney, "Berk <shire. 

Lately, in Benson Street, near Gloucester, 
Lady Ann Benson, Relict of Dr, Bensen, late 
—T of that Diocese. 

Feb, 4. The Rev. Samuel Greame Marsh, 
Vicar of Manuden, Essex. 

At Bletchingdon, Oxfordshire, the Rey. Dr. 
Bracken, Rector of that Parish. 

February 6. Ralph Harrison, Esq. Durham. 
He was found dead in his bed, to which he 
had retired the preceding evening apparently 
in good health. 

February 8. At Hoe Icott, Berkshire, in his 
85th year, John Head, Esq. many years one of 
the Deputy Lieutenants for that County. 

At Bath, Captain Chilcot, of the Navy. He 
came from W ssdlons tlie preceding day in ap- 
parent good health. 

Latcly, suddenly, the Rev. Jchn Durant, of 
Hagley ; a very active Magistrate for the 
Counties of Worcester, Staflord, and Salop. 

Lately, at Metz, Elizabeth Adam, ared 

105 vears. She was for 73 years the wife of 
Conrard Preis, who, at the age of 109 years 
still survives her. 

Lately, at Sidmouth, of a decline, the Rey. 
John Barton, Rector of Sunning, Berks, a nd 
of Chiddingfold, Surrey, and lately installed 
one of the Prebends of Canterbury. 

Lately, after an iiness of twenty-iour hours, 
the Reverend John Suckling, Rector of Ship- 
meadow, son of Robert Suckling, Esq. of 
Woodton-Hall, in Norfolk. 

February 22. In Greek-street, Soho, in Lis 
Sdth year, General Kdward Maxwell Brown, 
Colonel of the 67th regiment of foot. 

Rg bruary 23. At Lambeth, the Reverend 

*, Pearce, Sub. Dean of the Chapel Royal. 

yer wie 10. At Longeroft-hall, in Staf- 
turdshire, the Reverend Jolin Arden, M. A. 


6 Deaths, 
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Lately, at Mount-house, Glamorganshire, 
aged 74, William Hurst, Esq. one of the 
Deputy Lieutenants, and a Justice of the 
Peace for the Counties of Monmouth and 
Glamorgan. 

March 5. The Reverend Mr. Peacliy, 
Chaplain to the Duke of Cumberland. 

March 7. At Bengeo-hall, Herts, aged 78 
years, Thomas Proctor, Esq. an eminent Por- 
ter Brewer. 

March 7. At his house in Cleveland-square, 
his Grace the Duke of Bridgewater. He has 
left behind him an immense fortune. The 
Dukedom is extinct. 

Lately, in his 83d year, the Reverend 
George Carr, M. A. Rector of Swannington, 
in Norfolk, and formerly Tutor of Trinity- 
hall, Cambridge. 

Lately, at Norwich, the Reverend Samuel 
Burrough, Rector of Haveningham, Horham, 
and Ashby, i in Suffolk, 

March 3. At Cortachy, in Scotland, the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Airly. 

March 4. After a lingering illness, the 
Reverend William Lardner, a Minor Canon 
of Canterbury Cathedral, and who had lately 
been presented to the Vicarage of Seasalter, 
and Curacy of Whitstaple. 

Last week, at Islington, William Young, 
Fsq. Brewer. His death so deeply affected 
his father, John Young, Esq. of Clapton, that 
lie survived him only three days. 

March 9, Mrs. Anna Maria Shipley, 
daughter of the Honourable George Mor- 
daunt, and widow of Jonathan, Bishop of St. 
Asaph, in her 87th year. 

Same day, in his 78th year, the Right 
Honourable General Warde, Colonel of the 
4th regiment of Dragoon Guards. 

Same day, aged 85, the Reverend Dr. 
Casberd, fifty-seven years Vicar of St. Au- 
gustine’s, Bristol. 

March 15. At Old Brentford, in his 85th 
year, Mr. ‘Thomas Trump, who carried on the 
business of a Brewer for near sixty years, 

At Clapton, aged 70, Miss D>? Augilar, 
Daughter of Dieg ‘0 D” Augilar, Baron of the 
Holy Roman Empire. 

At Reigate, Surrey, Mr. George Vaux, in 
the 62d year of his age. 

Mrs. Anne Butler, Wife of the Reverend 

Veeden Butler, of Chelsea. 

In George-street, Hanover-square, aged 73, 
Mrs. Lowth, relict of the late Bishop of 
London. 

Mr. G. Vore, of S sutton, Cheshire ; he was 
walking up Cornhill, in perfect health, when 
he dropped down, and expired soon after- 
wards. 

At Stoke Newington, the Reverend Lewis 
a la Chaumctte, one of the Ministers of the 
French Church in Thread-needle-street. 

"At Groton, Miss Mumford, aged 23, Daugh. 
ter of Mr. Mumford of Bricet. The dec: eased, 
ina fit of laughter, broke a blood-vessel, and 
expired a few minutes after. 

At York, Mrs. H. Egerton, 
Archdeacon Egerton, 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Having been obliged to omit the Answers to Correspondents at the Close of last Month, we are 
greatly in Arrears with many of our Correspondents. 


THE communication of Stncerus seems well intended; but a regard to his reputation, as 
well as to our own, forbids its insertion. 

We must again refer T. B. for a solution of his doubts ‘respecting the Third Article, to the 
Authors mentioned inour reply to his former Letter, (see Answers to Correspondents for 
December last,) to whom may be added Bishop Burnet. T. B. calls Usher and Pearson * old 
and obsolete writers ;” but they are not so old, of course not so obsolete, as the article in 
question : if they cannot satisfy him, we have no hope of succeeding. 

We cannot with propriety engage in the undertaking proposed tous by STEPHEN ; but we 
shall be ready to recommend the plan so far as it may appear to us to deserve, if entered 
into by others. 


We beg to assure a Corres pondent, whose name we again suppress, that he has mistaken 
delay for breach of promise. 


We thank R. B. for his paper, but we must decline admitting it. 


We have received from Secrarivs Paciricus a Second Letter, still more angry than the 
first. We had some intention of inserting it with annotations, but one of our number more 
considerate than the rest, read to us, in an audible voice, the following authoritative sen- 
tence— Make no friendship with an angry man, and with a furious man thou shalt not gos 
dest thou learn his ways, and get a snare to thy soul”? His comment upon the passage was 
quite decisive. ‘*If there be a danger of infection from contracting a frendship with an 
angry man,” said he gravely; ‘*the danger is increased in the case of these who debate 
with him,” 


Juvewnrs ought to have translated his long quotation. 


Would B. V. think himself justified in withholding Christian burial from adu/ts who had been 
baptized by dissenters ? His reply to this question will be an answer to his inquiry respect- 
ing children similarly circumstanced. 

We are obliged to Cuertcus NorTHAMPTONIENSIS for his correction, and should we 
findhim right, shall avail ourselves of it. 


R.’s extracts from Cowper’s Letters ; T.on Evans’s Sketch; PurLapew.puios on the Monthly 
Review ; C. on virtue and vice; AGNoris,F.; H. N.; C.R. Cs remarks; S. K. S.; T. 
C. A. B.; Amicus; and A. S.have come to hana. 


Ciericus; A CuRATE OF THE Sovrtt; I. M.’s Geological Essay ; W.R. ; the answer of 
T.S. to a Serious Inquirer; B.'T2s numerous and valuable Communications ; and C, L. 
will obtain as early an insertion as possible. 

We are sorry that K. R.’s paper came too late for insertion in the present Number: it will 
2ppear inthe next. 


ZELoTES ; O. U.1. on Dr. Paley ; Joun on Barrism; A, A’s Criticism; Crericus Juve- 
x3s on Rom. vii. will find admission. 


R. 1.’s Ode to Sleep and the Ode to Spring, will not suit our work. 


We wish that AnrrPeLacivs had pointed out the particular passage in Brewster’s Secular 
Essay on which he founds his remarks. 


Simon forgot to pay the postage of his letter. 
The Letter of Perricunus on perfumes, does not smel] of the lamp. 
We thank C. 0. T. for his hints, as well as for his paper which will appear. 


We do not think that H. O.’s Critical Iustrations are satisfactory. His censure of a passage 
in our first Volume is just, and will be attended to. 

J. Gs paper is left at the Publisher’s. 

We feel ourselves called upon to apologize to many valuable Correspondents, for the delay 
which has occurred in the insertion of their pieces, and which, owing to the narrow limits 
of our work, has been absolutely unavoidable. 





